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OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDYING IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Programs are now completed for the 
three institutes of International Relations 
to be conducted during ten or twelve days 
of June by the American Friends Service 
Committee in Haverford and Wellesley 
Colleges and Northwestern University. 
All of these will offer remarkable oppor- 
tunities for the study of world relationships 
and the tremendous problems connected 
therewith. In each case, eight or ten 
courses, of college grade, will be offered. 

European International Relations before 
the war, and International Organization 
alterward, will be discussed; and the 
Economic, Political, Sociological, and 
Spiritual Implications of War and Peace. 
The courses on the effects of present-day 
economic facts and tendencies on world 
peace will be of great interest, as will also 
Grover Clark’s series on the issues in the 
Far East. The history and problems of 
disarmament in this country and abroad 
will be presented. Finally, the effective 
use of the information and ideas presented 
will be taught in courses on Creating 
Peace Attitudes in schools, summer con- 
ferences, and local groups. 

Among those presenting these courses 
will be Sidney B. Fay of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Pitman B. Potter, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Rev. Leyton Rich- 
ards of Birmingham, England; Harry D. 
Gideonse of the University of Chicago, 
expert in international economics; Devere 
Allen, assistant editor of the Nation; 
Kirby Page, editor of the World Tomorrow; 
Grover Clark, consultant on Far Eastern 
affairs; James W. Garner of the University 
of Illinois, well-known writer on interna- 
tional law; Will Carson Ryan, Jr., Direc- 
tor of Education, Indian Affairs. 

A remarkable feature of all the In- 
stitutes will be the series of nine or ten 
evening lectures, open to the public with- 
out charge, which will be given by men of 
such standing as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Norman Thomas, W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois, Hamilton Holt, Rev. Jones I. Corri- 
gan, S. J., of Boston College; President 
Glenn Frank, James G. McDonald of the 
Foreign Policy Association; Yusuke Tsu- 
rumi, writer and Williamstown Institute 
lecturer. 

Renewed confidence among the nations 
is declared to be a first requisite for ovér- 
coming the world depression. Confidence 
is a matter of knowledge, of understanding 
—of peace. All who would forward the 
cause of peace, for its own sake, or for the 
sake of prosperity—treligious and social 
workers, teachers, editors, librarians, and 
ordinary citizens—will find the Institutes 
of the greatest value. 

The Institute at Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., will be held from June 13 
to 25; at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., from June 20 to July 2; at Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass., from June 
23 to July 2. The general schedule 


throughout for all will be: Classes in the 
morning; recreation in the afternoon; lec- 
tures in the evening. The charge to regu- 
larly enrolled students will be only $35 
for the entire period, for room, board, and 
tuition (at Northwestern this does not 
include breakfast). For further informa- 
tion, write to the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 
MURRAY GROVE CALLS US. 
There are few places where one can find 
such 2 happy combination of fellowship, 


rest and recreation as at our beloved Mur- 
ray Grove shrine down in the beautiful 


Jersey pine country. Here the old folks | 


and young people gather each summer 
to worship and play. What an oppor- 
tunity is offered to get away from the 
worry and cares of city life! 

Murray Grove is sacred to every real 
Universalist. 
support the place by patronizing its ex- 
cellent facilities this year. You are al- 
ways welcome whether you come for a 
day, a week or for the season of six weeks. 
Don’t forget the great institute which 
will be held late in August—a real op- 
portunity to acquire the fundamentals of 
religious education in a delightful environ- 
ment. 

We can not fail to mention the excellent 
food and service which the Murray Grove 
people offer. And does one sleep well? 
The cool nights make you slumber peace- 
fully. The rates are so very reasonable, 
too! 

Make your reservations now. ‘Tell 
your friends to come down. We cordially 
welcome our Congregational and Unitarian 
friends. For a vacation long to be re- 
membered visit Murray Grove once and 
you'll return again and again. 

Stewart Diem. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * 


THE CAMP FARTHEST OUT 


Mrs. F. C. Todd of Minneapolis sends 
the following notice, which we are glad to 
publish in the Christian Leader because of 
our confidence in the work of Glenn Clark. 


Of his camp she writes: “I went there two | 


years ago and hope to go again this sum- 
mer, and I can truly say that miracles 
are performed there. All inharmony flies 


away and peace and brotherly love reign ||} 


supreme.”’ 
“The Camp Farthest Out’’ is the in- 
triguing title of a new type of camp con- 


ference which will be held for the third || 
season for three weeks beginning July 18 ||)” 


at one of Minnesota’s most beuatiful 
lakes. The camp held at Lake Koronis 
Assembly Grounds, Paynesville, Minn., 
is open to men and women of all ages who 
are “hungry for a vital experience of the 
wholeness of the spiritual life.’ Glenn 
Clark, noted spiritual leader and author, 
will be camp director. Headquarters are 
at 1718 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. 


More of us should plan to | 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


— 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE NEW HELPER 


HE new Helper, our church school quarterly, 
under the editorship of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, 
has just: come from the press. For fifteen cents 

it supplies an enormous amount of interesting ma- 
terial—more for the money than we have ever found 
anywhere else. In it are the International Sunday 
School Lessons for seniors and juniors and a valuable 
Home Department. 

We looked for a great Helper from Dr. Earle, but 
it is better both in looks and material than we dared 
hope. The most surprising thing to us is the fact 
that the combination of Senior and Junior Helpers 
into one publication works to the advantage of both. 

Few senior classes will not get additional light 
from the clear, interesting story told for the juniors. 
Few junior teachers will not go to their work better 
prepared because of the fact that they have senior 
material available to help them. 

For the quarter beginning July 3, the issue that 
we now review, the subject is “‘Moses.” For the 
quarter beginning October 2 the subject will be 
“Christian Standards of Life.” 

Not only will the church schools that use the 
Helper have the material that Dr. Earle puts into 
print, but they will have her own personal help through 
correspondence if they desire. She is putting her 
great experience and fine scholarship freely at the 
service of the church schools. 

“Teachers of pupils younger than twelve years,”’ 
she says in her editorial, “‘should never attempt to use 
these lessons. Young children need a graded pre- 
sentation of religious conceptions rather than to be 
plumped into a study of ‘The Era of Moses’ before 
they know any of the more fundamental facts and ex- 
periences of religion. Our Publishing House will sell 
the Closely Graded Lessons for these younger classes.” 
The General Sunday School Association stands ready, 
she adds, to give personal service and advice. 

But what, some of us may ask, has “The Era of 
Moses” to do with any of us to-day—seniors or ju- 
niors in church schools or isolated folks away off in 
their own homes? 

A study of this Helper quickly answers the ques- 
tion. The work of the quarter deals with the old but 
ever new problem of the making of a leader out of a 
helpless babe. Practically every parent in the world 
is interested in that problem. It takes us back into a 
dramatic chapter of human history, and there is not a 


page of the history without value to the discouraged 
generation in which we have to live and work. It 
makes us associate with a great literature, and the 
unconscious influence of the association is apt to be 
more powerful than we realize. 

The comments, the interpretations, the helps, of 
the editor are ‘those of a great liberal who is deeply re- 
ligious. They are scholarly, interesting and moving. 

And about the Bible when it is studied in the 
right way, as it is here, there is something steadying 
and strengthening. We have tried about everything 
else in these days of strain. Suppose we try a few 
chapters from the old Book. 

Dr. Marshall contributes a beautiful introduc- 
tion in which he pays a noble tribute to Demarest, 
Safford, Pullman, Polk, Adams, the Galers, Miss 
Fischer and their associates who have brought out 
the Helper of other days. And he adds these words 
of wisdom: 

“It is a major disaster for modern youth that 
they have lost this cultural value of the English 
Bible no less than the ethical and spiritual significance 
of the Hebrews’ experience with God. We believe 
profoundly that it is worth anything that it may cost 
to make the English Bible once more a book of life.” 


* OF 


WE LATELY SAW A COUNTRYMAN 


E lately saw a countryman, living in a remote 
valley, who had just lost his wife. From the 
neighbors we learned that for months this 

man had slept in a rocking-chair to be on call in the 
night. He had been farmer, bread-winner, house- 
keeper, day and night nurse. We sometimes ask, 
when we see doctor’s bills and nurses’ bills, “What do 
poor folks do?” Thisis what they do. They manage. 
The poor woman had a cancer in the throat, and it 
took several years to kill her. In that time the man 
has driven with her hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
seeking relief from various doctors. The two of 
them always seemed brave, hopeful and cheerful 
about it. Now that it is all over the man is in a daze. 
He isn’t glad to be relieved of a burden. He actually 
longs for her, and he doesn’t seem to think that he has 
done anything unusual or remarkable. 

He takes great comfort in a quick moving, power- 
ful built, friendly acting black dog, of no breed but of 
amazing insight. Through the long night watches the 
two have been together. In loneliness the dog is 
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there to help. The man said to us, “I would not stay 
here a minute without that dog.” 

Fidelity! Standing by! In dog or man, what a 
quality it is! 

There are people to whom the words mean some- 
thing when they say ‘for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to 
cherish until death us do part.” . 

All of us could tell of similar cases if we dared— 
nearer home, in our ministry, among our intimates. 
Many things are too intimate and sacred to report or 
discuss. 

But it is these things, out of sight much of the 
time, these little common, every-day loyalties, out 
of which are twisted the mighty cables which hold 
the bridge of civilization. On it a mighty army 
moves steadily from time to eternity. 

* * 


WHY NOT A CLOSED SEASON ON 
BEINGS? 


NE day two or three weeks ago a Boston paper 
reported that a man in Massachusetts re- 
sponsible for an automobile accident in which 

two people were killed, and who was found to have 
been driving without a license, was sentenced to six 
months in jail and to pay a fine of $25. The next day 
the same paper reported that in Rhode Island a man 
had been fined $1,000 for killing a deer. 

We all know that human life is one of the cheapest 
things in the world, but it is slightly humiliating to 
find that a deer is worth so much more than a man. 
However, we may find some consolation in the thought 
that the value of the deer was so high because it 
was killed out of season. 

That suggests what we consider a really brilliant 
idea. Why not establish a closed season for human 
beings? Why not set apart certain months in the 
year when a pedestrian may start across the street, or 
any sober, law-abiding citizen may set forth in an 
automobile, knowing—not that he is safe, that would 
be too much to expect—but that if and when he is 
killed his death will enrich the treasury of city or 
state by the amount of a substantial fine? 

Here is a possible source of revenue which our 
legislators would do well to consider. 

* * 


FOUR CHURCH PAPERS DROPPED 
HE General Conference of the Methodists at 
Atlantic City closed up four of eight church 
papers—all of which bear the name Christian 
Advocate. 

The four dropped, or, rather, “combined” with 
other Advocates, are the Advocates published in Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Portland, Oregon, and Athens, 
Tenn. Those left in existence are the Advocates pub- 
lished in New York, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and 
San Francisco. In the four years there has been 
a loss of $400,000 on the Advocates, ‘‘a loss,”’ as Zion’s 
Herald says, “which the Methodist Book Concern in 
its days of profits could stand in the interest of keep- 
ing the church informed, but which is now far more 
serious since the whole operations of the Book Con- 
cern showed a loss of $261,000 last year.” 

Dr. William H. Phelps of the Michigan Christian 


HUMAN 


Advocate, which is not under the Book Concern, made 
a witty speech against combining the Advocates, 
saying, “To combine the Advocates is to strangle them. 
The combined papers in Canada after union had fewer 
subscribers than our Methodist one alone before 
union.” 

Weare sorry to see our contemporaries disappear, 
but we recognize the necessity. 

We all are having hard sledding, but the Metho- 
dists are grappling with their difficulties bare-handed. 


* * 


THE RIGHT WAY 


HE Rev. John M. Foglesong of the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence, is dealing with a 
difficult human problem in the right way. 

We withhold the names of the individuals, al- 

though they are sensible people and face bravely the 
embarrassment of their situation. 

Mr. Foglesong writes us as follows: : 

I don’t know whether you remember the Rev. 
——. ———-—., who for many years was a minister in our 
denomination, occupying pulpits in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 

He was confined to his bed for the last ten years 
of his life, and the savings of a lifetime werespent. His 
devoted daughters cared for him to the end, and then 
moved to Providence, and secured work in a factory. 
They lived very simply and saved every cent for a 
rainy day. About three years ago the factory closed, 
and they were let out. At their age it was impossible 
to secure work, and finally their savings were used up, 
and last fall they came to me, saying the landlord was 
about to put them out in the street for non-payment 
of rent, and they had no money for food, fuel, or cloth- 
ing. They were refined, cultured people, and deeply 
humiliated. As their father had been pastor at Z when 
our church was built, I immediately took it up with 
the minister, and that church arranged to pay the rent, 
and I arranged for their food, clothing, fuel, ete. Know- 
ing that help would have to be given as long as they 
lived, I had them put in an application at the Doolittle 
Home at Foxboro, and they have been admitted. Now 
my task is to raise the $1,000 to admit the two women. 
Counting on a certain amount of help from Z (the 
church that is paying the rent), I have about $600 on 
hand, but where is the next $400 to come from? 

Do you think it would be practical to put a plea 
in the Leader, hoping that some of our people would 
like to send small contributions? We have had so 
many drives for money that I am ashamed to ask for 
more, but it seems a crime that the daughters of a Uni- 
versalist minister should be threatened with the poor 
house for the lack of a few hundred dollars needed to 
get them into a home. 

The Rhode Island Executive Committee voted 
$300 from the ministers’ relief fund. Do you think 
any of our men and women would respond to a personal 
letter, rather than make a public appeal? 

Any suggestions or help would be appreciated. 


Several things stand out in this letter of Mr. 
Foglesong. He took responsibility in the case. 
The church at Z shouldered a part of the load. The 
Universalists of Rhode Island came to the front. 
Then Foglesong made a plan. There was no use in 
dealing tentatively with the matter. The funda- 
mental principle of social work, “Do the adequate 
thing,’ was followed. Next, we find a Universalist 
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institution in existence capable of helping in the most 
difficult part—the Doolittle Home. It can’t do half 
what it wants to do, but it goes as far as it dares 
without risking its stability. 

Now all that Foglesong needs to put the whole 
over is a little more help. 

This is not a public appeal. We do not make 
public appeals in the Leader for private cases. We 
merely state a few facts to illustrate fundamental 
principles, but the facts, for the wise and sympathetic, 


are enough. 
* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
CLEVELAND 


NASMUCH as there seems to be considerable 
misunderstanding about the merger of the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches of Cleve- 

land, Ohio, we are happy to quote the following para- 
graph from a letter from the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman: 


This is, you know, or soon will be, definitely a Uni- 
versalist church. It has already applied through the 
Ohio Universalist Convention for fellowship. This is 
just one more instance of the sincerity of this church 
in this whole matter. Already entirely new stationery 
has been gotten out reading Universalist-Unitarian. 
All of the advertising carries the dual signification. All 
of the newly elected officers of the various organizations 
include Universalist members. Support has been 
pledged to both the W. U. M. A. and the Y. P. C. U., as 
well as the State and General Conventions. The Uni- 
versalist influence in Cleveland will serve in a bigger way 
than it ever has before. If all this had not taken place 
there would to-day be in Cleveland nothing but a 


closed Universalist church and a defunct organization. 
x Ox 


A MINISTER WHO UNDERSTANDS 


N his parish paper, Our Outlook, the Rev. C. C. 
Blauvelt publishes in full the letter of Dr. Cor- 
nish and Mr. Friend, and then adds the following 

which indicates that he understands what is proposed: 

Now what does all this mean? First, it does not 
mean any organic union or corporate merger of these 
two denominations. If this proposal is accepted at 
the national conventions of the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians in 1933, it will not mean that the First Univer- 
salist Church of Rochester will sell its property or add 
its membership and join its church school, Y. P. C. U., 
Women’s Aid and Mission Circle, etc., to the member- 
ship and organizations of the First Unitarian Church of 
Rochester. Nor will it mean that we shall hold Sun- 
day morning church services together or have one 
church budget to which all the present members of 
these two local churches will contribute. In case this 
proposal is accepted, we would become the Free Church 
of America (Universalist) and our friends around the 
corner would become the Free Church of America (Uni- 
tarian), just as there are in this city a Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, a First Baptist Church and the Baptist 
Temple, which do not lose their separate identity by 
all being Baptist churches. This proposal means that 
there would be two liberal churches co-operating for 
certain common purposes where we now work separately. 
It would mean that in the matter of such projects as 
church extension, missions, the education of young men 
for the ministry and other matters of common interest 
there would be 2 closer co-operation than at present. 
It would mean getting rid of a lot of duplicated efforts 
that are now a waste of money and energy. As the 


Christian Leader puts it in a recent issue: ‘“‘An aggressive, 
united free church organization will be set up to stop 
disintegration, wake up the sleepers, war on discourage- 
ment and uncertainty, and plant the liberal movement 
in fields white for the harvest.’”’ And it may mean in 
time that other liberal churches in Rochester as well as 
throughout the world would desire to join with us as the 
Free Church of America, so that the cause of liberal 
religion would be strengthened. Personally, I am 
heartily in favor of this proposal. 
* ox 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE* 
OUR years ago the author of ‘This Believing 
World” brought out “The Graphic Bible.” 
In five months it ran through three editions. 
Now the publishers have reissued it in most attractive 
form. In fact it isa Bible Atlas, which helps us orient 
ourselves whether we are studying the migration of 
Abraham or the missionary journeys of Paul. The 
text is simple and delightful. There are over one 
hundred clear, beautiful black and white maps, which 
are combined stories and pictures in themselves. 
Dr. Earle, when head of the work of our General Sun- 
day School Association, strongly recommended this 
book for church school work. We recommend it just 
as strongly as a help in adult education, organized or 
unorganized. 


*The Graphic Bible. By Lewis Browne. 
Company. New York. Price $1.50. 
* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The world’s champion poor speech-maker, Andrew 
Mellon, showed up rather brilliantly on an interna- 
tional broadeast from London, especially when he 
described what the House Committee did to the Treas- 
ury tax bill, what the House did to the Hous2 com- 
mittee bill, and what the Senate was doing to the 
House bill at the hour when he made his speech. 


The Maemillan 


The Belgians who suffered in the World War 
have shown mcre generosity than some Americans 
who did not. Whitney Warren, American architect, 
is defeated in his iong fight with the Rector of the 
University of Louvain over putting on the new library 
building the words: ‘Destroyed by German fury. 
Rebuilt by American generosity.” 


For the life of us we can not see statesmanship 
in the proposal that we spend hundreds of millions 
of government money to put up a lot of public build- 
ings all over the country, more expensive to operate 
than the buildings that government now is using. 
That is budget balancing with a vengeance. 


John Haynes Holmes, prohibitionist, expresses 
extreme satisfaction ‘‘that the wet cause in New York 
City should be identified with the leadership of a man 
of the personal character and public record of James 
J. Walker.’ 


The least dramatic of men made a sudden and 
dramatic move which touched the imagination of 
the country, when President Hoover went to the 
Senate with his plea for action to balance the budget. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
LV. Back to the Peace of the Hills 


Johannes 


me TK sense of relief which one feels when a 
[G) difficult task is completed is deepened when 
We one sits down to think it all over in a place 
@!! where rest is indicated. 

We have come again to the Little Hill Farm 
out of days especially full and trying. 

The first four days of the week I was in Boston 
facing the problems created by the sudden illness of a 
colleague. Then over-night I reached Washington 
and found the Madame so well prepared to start 
north in the automobile that from the time I landed 
at the Union Station until I started away in the little 
car only an hour and a quarter elapsed. Think of it 
—going to Washington on a perfect May morning 
with Washington at the height of its loveliness, to 
stay an hour and a quarter! It was like the stop at 
Venice of some Brooklyn Irish ladies whom we knew, 
“to change cars for Budapest.” 

But I saw something of the loveliness of Wash- 
ington. The cardinal birds came to the bed-room 
window to bid me good-by. In the grove of oaks 
back of the house the wood thrush was singing. The 
paulownia tree was a mass of purple bloom. All the 
foliage had reached its midsummer thickness. Over- 
arching trees along the avenues caught the morning 
sun and let it through in golden patches. When we 
drove off at nine o’clock standard, the streets were all 
astir. It has sometimes seemed to me this spring, 
when I went to Washington, as if there were more 
automobiles there in proportion to the population 
than in any other city of the country. Of one thing 
I am sure—there is no other such enormous open air 
garage as the up-town streets of the Capital. Summer 
and winter the vast majority of people use the streets 
as a garage. 

For a day and a half we were coming up, taking 
in general the route that I had used going down— 
Frederick, Gettysburg, Harrisburg, Sunbury, Wilkes- 
barre, Tunkhannock, Montrose, Binghamton—a dis- 
tance of 402 miles frcm 1840 Mintwood Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Little Hill Farm, R. D. 2, Rich- 
mondville, N. Y., although to be accurate the farm is 
“up” in Summit rather than “down” in Richmond- 
ville. 

As one starts out of Washington the uptown way, 
one crosses the gorge of Rock Creek either by the 
Taft Bridge or the Calvert Street Bridge. From 
either, one sees the other bridge at a little distance 
spanning a curving wooded ravine which the Federal 
Government has transformed into one of the most 
beautiful parks in the world. From either bridge one 
looks down on miles of tree tops in summer and in 
winter on miles of tree trunks, the gray beeches show- 
ing up the most. Up and down one sees the modern 
city of Washington, crowding to the very edge of the 
gorge. Equestrians dash up and down the bridle 
paths, Senators rein in their gently ambling plugs, 

school children have their picnics, and the drama of 
wild life is played in sight of a generally unobservant 
audience. 
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We left the Calvert Street Bridge, crossed busy 
Connecticut Avenue, mounted rapidly to the Rock- 
ville pike, and started north along the historic road 
that Braddock and Washington used in their ill- 
starred expedition in 1755 against the French and the 
Indians of the Ohio Valley. 

If one should pause at every marker along this 
road he never would get anywhere with his motor 
ear. And if he should enlarge. on every interesting 
exploit, he never would get anywhere with a pen. 

From thoughts of Braddock and his camps along 
the Rockville pike, we turned to Lew Wallace and his 
attempt at the Monocacy River to stop Early in his 
march on Washington in ’64, and then to thoughts of 
Barbara Frietchie and “her old gray head” at Fred- 
If we had gone on from Frederick a little 
way, we would have had Harpers Ferry, South Moun- 
tain and Antietam to ponder over. As it was we 
swung more to the northeast on a road parallel with 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, now rising in loveliness 
on our left. This part of Maryland, rolling and fertile, 
lying at the foot of the mountain, is especially at- 
tractive. 

Seventy odd miles from Washington brought us 
in sight of the battlefield of Gettysburg. Ten miles 
out of the town a uniformed man always steps out 
into the road authoritatively. If the motorist does 
not know the ropes, he thinks it must be a plant 
quarantine or a speed trap, and he halts submissively. 
If he does know that the licensed guides work this 
kind of trick, he never slackens pace and hears only 
the echo of the yell that the man lets out. In Gettys- 
burg the Madame and I tried to pick out places made 
familiar to us on a visit there twenty-three years ago, 
but twenty-three years is a long time in our rushing 
age. To the stiff-legged old horse that we drove 
around for two or three days we gave an affectionate 
thought, hoping that in some celestial pasture he is 
having his reward. 

About ten miles before reaching Harrisburg, 
just out of York Springs, Pa., we passed a little brick 
church with a large churchyard and a grove. I 
backed up and drove in. It had been roaring hot all 
the way up, but in this churchyard we got the delicious 
breeze that had been following us. We sat on soft 
grass under a maple and ate our lunch. The song 
sparrow came near and sang for us. An indigo bunt- 
ing showed his exquisite color on the tip-top of a tree 
in the grove. A nesting robin flew out from under 
the church shed. The ground was thickly covered 
with bluets. I do not want to disparage comfortable 
hotels, but for our particular purposes at the luncheon 
hour the soft grass of the churchyard was far and away 
superior. Our own guava jelly sandwiches, our own 
hot coffee, our own bits and dabs from the ice-box 
seized at the last moment, had a flavor nothing else 
can equal. And then to lie back and look at great 
fleecy clouds moving across a sky of deepest blue, 
to be away from the roaring trucks and pleasure cars 
and the whole world of men for a little while, to wander 
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on a wood road and to see the Maryland yellow-throat 
—that is the best rest for a nature-loving motorist who 
has been chained to machinery for the morning. 

I must not disparage the machinery that we were 
using. It is extraordinary how much an automobile 
will do for one and how little attention it demands. 
All it insists on is that you shall watch the little guage 
that says F, three-quarters, one-half, one-quarter, 

-and zero, and when zero starts to come up fill the tank 
with gasoline. All the old stopping for oil and water 
is ended. Much of the old trouble with tires is a 
thing of the past. Give it gas and dodge lethal ladies, 
and the little car will carry one through. And all the 
extra sofa pillows, and spare rugs, and suit-cases and 
bags, with the mirror for the farm that one forgot last 
year, can be piled into the tonneau. When piled 
high enough they answer the hitch-hiker before he 
lifts his hand. 

Harrisburg is a satisfactory city to motor through 
if one is traveling north. All one has to do is to cross 
a magnificent bridge over one of the great rivers of 
the East, turn sharp left and follow the water front. 
In Harrisburg the water front is a beautiful park. 
Probably the city is well worth visiting, but in motor- 
ing one can not stop for capitals and art galleries, and 
what one appreciates most is a well-marked route 
around or through the city which avoids the traffic. 

The Madame asked me how the city of Harris- 
burg got its name. And I could not tell her. Since, 
however, I have consulted the ever dependable Bae- 
deker, who says this: 

““An enclosure in Harris Park contains the grave 
of John Harris, father of the founder of the town, and 
the stump of the tree to which he was tied by drunken 
Indians (1718) who meant to burn him alive.” 

A magnificent new boulevard has been built up 
the Susquehanna, which follows first the east bank 
and then crosses to the west bank. The broad ex- 
panse of water, the high wooded banks, the great 
bends of the river, the alluvial farms in the broader 
parts of the valley, the camps in the narrower parts, 
furnish something different to look at every minute. 
The iris was in bloom, and not only did almost every 
dooryard have a display, but we saw the beginnings 
of that roadside planting that Pennsylvania is en- 
couraging—masses of iris on grassy banks along the 
road away from any house. 

Some fifty miles north of Harrisburg we reached 
the junction of the two branches of the Susquehanna. 
We left the trail for Buffalo, which ascends the west 
branch of the river, and crossed over to Northumber- 
land so as to start up the east branch. Across the 
east or north branch from Northumberland is the 
important city of Sunbury, the outlet of the Shamokin 
coal district. 

Now it seemed like getting home, although we 
were not quite half way there, for we were on the 
stream which rises in Otsego Lake, only twenty-eight 
miles from the old home town. 

In Northumberland, also, there lies buried Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, one of the heroes of the liberals, a 
scientist of the eighteenth century, a minister of little 
dissenting churches, and a brave man who could write, 
“Though nearly alone, I am under no apprehension 
of defeat.” His great career was in England, but ten 


years before he died he followed his three sons to the 
United States and settled in Northumberland. 

We had expected to stay at Sunbury, but it was 
early afternoon, the Madame was still fresh, the road 
was inviting, and we pushed on as far as the city of 
Wilkesbarre, in the anthracite coal region—231 miles 
from Washington. We found a good hotel on the 
river bank, with views of the mountains and the 
water. And we found that a good bath and a com- 
fortable hotel room were as grateful to us at night as 
the soft grass of the little churchyard had been at 
high noon. Here we speedily were in touch with 
Cobleskill and Boston by telephone and telegraph, 
catching up with events of the twenty-four hours 
that I had been away. 

“Good-by. Now be very careful,” said the wait- 
ress in the coffee shop early the next morning to a 
lady and gentleman taking six-o’clock breakfast so as 
to make an early start in their motor car. I thought 
that she knew them, but no—as we rose a moment 
later, she hurried forward again with, “‘Good-by. 
Now be very careful,” to us. It was not put on. It 
was not asking for a tip. It was a motherly girl, 
with a sense of the dangers of the open road and a 
good wish for people she probably never would see 
again. 

We were off before seven, up the “Wyoming 
Valley.” The Wyoming Valley is simply the same 
old Susquehanna Valley that we had been following. 
Wyoming is a corruption of a long Indian word mean- 
ing wide plains. The Wyoming is a part of the Sus- 
quehanna Valley, twenty miles long and three to five 
miles wide. In the American Revolution there was 
a battle at ‘Forty Fort” in the valley, when British, 
Tories and Indians defeated the settlers. The In- 
dians got utterly out of hand and slew 300 men, women 
and children. Washington sent Sullivan the next 
year on his terrible mission of revenge. The monu- 
ment at “Forty Fort,” where we stopped, and Queen 
Esther’s Rock commemorate those days of trial, so 
like what my own forefathers went through along the 
Schoharie and the Cobleskill. 

There is a new short way now which avoids the 
miles of suburbs around Scranton. It carries one to 
Tunkhannock and Montrose and back into the other 
route below Great Bend. One motoring in this re- 
gion ought not to miss this beautiful new road. At 
the Great Bend the Susquehanna comes down from 
New York State and then goes back into New York 
State before a new plunge into Pennsylvania near 
Towanda. Here we began to sniff the air of the Em- 
pire State. Not that it was better air than that of 
Pennsylvania, but it was the air of home. There 
were a hundred miles more, but they were nothing. 
Road construction at Afton was nothing either. We 
were almost there. In a wild place on the Bingham- 
ton-Albany road, high above the place where a creek 
joins the Schenevus, with masses of wild columbine 
near by and a parula warbler singing his emphatic 
song, we had our second midday meal of remnants. 
The weather was still hot, but we had a breeze. The 
nearest village was Maryland, where once we had a 
Universalist church. Dark clouds were rolling up 
and we pushed on. Just before two we turned into 
the driveway at the farm. We unloaded leisurely, 
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drove in the wagon house, closed things up, got in 
the house, and then the storm broke, a blessed storm 
for the gardens that were drying up and for our 3,000 
little trees planted a month before. It was too much 
storm in Oneonta, my brother said, who came through 
this little hill city two hours after we did. It leveled 
trees in some place. But for us it was a blessing. 
The temperature dropped from 80 to 65 in a few 
minutes. When we waked up at five that afternoon 
' the sun was shining, swifts were darting overhead, 
little gentlemen goldfinches in brave yellow coats 
were fighting madly for the affections of the ladies, 
robins were digging up worms on our new seeding, an 
oriole was singing his staccato song, the dear little 
Maryland yellow-throat was exploring the berry 
bushes, the humming-bird was at the early flowers in 
the Madame’s garden, and song sparrow, field sparrow, 
and chipping sparrow were giving their different melo- 
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dies. But the music in which we were immersed from 
the meadow below, the meadow above, and all the 
apple orchards, was the music of the bobolink. It 
must have been their courting time, too, for they 
wheeled, soared, fluttered, chased each other, and 
rested amid the apple blossoms, tinkling every min- 
ute. 

From the sorrows and cares of Boston, from the 
roar of the night train, from the crowded streets of 
Washington, from the delivery wagons and mighty 
trucks and fast moving pleasure cars, from cities and 
villages, from route numbers and traffic lights, from 
rush and movement and responsibility up hill and 
down dale, around curves, under bridges, over cross- 
ings, we had come to a secluded hollow in the hills 
where the bobolinks were singing in the apple blos- 
soms and rustic seats in the sunshine were waiting 
for us. 


Meditation for Flag Day 


John Leonard Cole 


my AST colors’? may apply to the permanence of 
(=4| the hues in the cloth, but it does not apply 
4 8] to that for which the colors stand. A flag 
m} jis, of course, a material symbol of some- 
thing immaterial, and the immaterial thing, or the 
spiritual ideal, of which the flag is the objective token, 
does not remain ‘‘fast,’”’ or fixed. The meaning back 
of the banner is bound to vary as years pass and 
conditions change. ‘In the name of the Lord we will 
set up our banners,”’ exclaimed an enthusiast for the 
Hebrew Yahweh once. But that is no guarantee that 
he might not set up his banners, some day, in the 
name of some one else—say Baal or Beelzebub or 
Moloch. 

So the colors in the ensign of the United States 
of America for a hundred and fifty-five years have 
remained red, white, and blue, but that is no evidence 
that they mean exactly what they did when first 
adopted by the Continental Congress, June 14, 1777, 
or when first flown in action that same year in August 
out near Rome, New York. Every school boy knows 
that the proportions of the flag have changed, the 
arrangement of the stripes and stars has changed, 
during this century and a half. But it is probably 
more important to know that the ideals, the unseen 
truths and qualities, which the national emblem bodies 
forth have also changed. Since this is not a fixed and 
unprogressive nation, and since this is not a world un- 
changeable, stunted in growth, the colors of the coun- 
try we love do not mean exactly the same that they 
did in Revolutionary days, not just the same they did 
in Civil War days, not exactly the same that they did 
in the period of the World War. The real and the 
imaginative patriot who gives his ‘“‘three cheers for 
the red, white, and the blue” has not the same picture 
in his heart, the same ideas burning in his mind, 
as the patriot who saluted the flag at any previous 
period. 

To be sure, that he carries the right picture of the 
flag’s significance is important for the sincere Ameri- 
can. It is pitiful or it is a perilous thing to have his 
national patriotic symbol standing for something 


which is quite antiquated or anomalous. In the midst 
of an old Hebrew love song occurs an unexpected phrase, 
“as terrible as an army with banners.”’ The implica- 
tion is that having banners at the head of a column 
of marching men, or flying over their heads in battle, 
adds to their forcefulness and the peril which con- 
fronts their enemies. If that be true, and a flag adds 
power to deal woe or weal, it is essential that the 
banner over us should stand for the right thing. 

There is no official interpretation of the meaning 
of the colors, but restrained imagination and the 
lively sense of what and where the United States is in 
this world will enable any thoughtful citizen to in- 
terpret reasonably the red, white and blue. Red is 
the color of blood. It may be for that reason that 
red has, through the years, represented the emotion 
of fervent zeal. Since it has that shade of blood-red, 
the stripes might very well keep fresh in mind both 
at what dear cost men and women made and preserved 
us a people, ‘a land where our fathers died,’ and also 
what burning sentiment of love and pride ought to be 
ours as we think of our country this day. The red 
ought to rebuke that thoughtlessness and lackadaisical 
temper which sees in the flag little more than a piece 
of colored bunting, and in thought of the United States 
nothing to kindle the imagination or make the heart 
beat faster. It is not a sign of superior mentality nor 
of broader international sympathy to feel that all 
flags are about alike, all countries practically the same, 
and that one should never get a peculiar elation as he 
sings ‘‘My country ’tis of thee,’ or salutes the Star 
Spangled Banner. It is rather a sign that something 
distinctively manly and commendable is lacking in 
the affectional apparatus of a man “with soul so 
dead who never to himself hath said: This is my own, 
my native land!’ There was a sob in the voice of 
the wisest and most perfectly poised of all world citi- 
zens, who knew more poignantly than any one else 
the fatal faults of his own people, when he said, “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how would I have gathered 
thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing, 
but ye would not!” One who is tending in the direc- 
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tion of utter lack of sentiment and heart warming in 
his thought of his country should read again atten- 
tively Edward Everett Hale’s “The Man Without a 
Country.” 

Of course the thing to be most dreaded in all this 
warmth of love for one’s own nation and people is 
that it does not spill over into hatred of, or despite for, 
another nation or race. If aman shows his devotion 
to his land, his hundred percentness, by looking down 
on some other land, the last state of that man is worse 
than the first. That is patriotism run riot and turned 
into a dangerous nationalism. That is probably what 
Charlie Chaplin meant when he said something far 
from comical on his tour through Europe a year ago: 
“T have been all over Europe in the last few months 
and everywhere patriotism isrampant. There is going 
to be another war. I hope they send the old men to 
the front next time, for they are the real criminals of 
Europe to-day.’”? The mind of this famous fun- 
maker was clear enough to see that there is a kind of 
over-wrought, haughty, exclusive patriotism which is 
closely connected with “another war.’’ When the 
normal emotion of patriotism degenerates into this, 
it is time to hear again the simple but profound sen- 
tence olf Woodrow Wilson, “Above all nations is 
humanity.’’ And now and then one begins to wonder 
if it isn’t time for another flag—maybe the one with a 
red cross on it, which might be called the flag of the 
United States of the World. 

It takes little imagination to give to the white 
bars which separate the red a meaning of cleanness. 
Doubtless in the first place white had reference to the 
separation from Great Britain (separating the red 
stripes from one another), but the patriot who con- 
siders the white on his flag to-day would prefer to 
make it stand for separation from meanness and cor- 
ruption and uncleanness of every sort. One hardly 
needs to wait for the findings of the many investigat- 
ing commissions now at work in the land to be con- 
vineed surely and sadly enough that there is ‘“some- 
thing rotten” nearer than Denmark; that in too many 
American homes there are almost animal standards 
of morality, that on too many Broadways there is 
flagrant and unnecessary profanity and sensuality; 
that in too many great cities, and in some small 
towns, too, there is shameful gang rule, bribery, and 
corruption in public officers. To make the public 
and private life, the business and recreational life, of 
this country as clean and white as the alternate stripes 


of the flag, sometimes seems as Herculean a task as to 


clean the Augean stables. 

Put in another way, the white should be a con- 
stant reminder to the people of the United States to 
keep God first. Before fun, before profits, before mass 
production, before “national defense,” God must be 
first; and when, even by a divided opinion, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States says to a professor 
of theology and to a former war nurse, “You can. not 
become citizens here because you will not swear to 
bear arms in any war we May engage in,” then it ap- 
pears that a strong body of citizenry i this land 
would put war before God, conformity before con- 
science. Of course it is easy enough to hurl at these 
conscientious applicants, and at over 19,000 ministers 
and several thousand students who have forsworn the 


use of arms in any war hereafter, the names of 
“coward,” “traitor,” “law-breaker.’’ But a little 
serious thought, a little learning of history, a little 
observance of the quality of these who say, ‘“We must 
obey God rather than man,” will convince any un- 
biased person that these are the people who will really 
add strength and permanence to this republic rather 
than the saber-rattling, defense-building militarists. 
The white stars shining out may very properly be a 
steady, unyielding summons to keep first in our na- 
tional life God and His righteousness, and may well 
bring to mind the reasoned conclusion of a calm ob- 
server of America, Ambassador Bryce, who said, 
“Patriotism consists not in waving of a flag but in 
striving that our country should be righteous as well 
as strong.”’ 

In this particular juncture of affairs the color of 
blue in our tricolor need have no reference to “blue 
blood” or aristocracy of birth. There is little reason 
now for Americans to pride themselves on Mayflower 
ancestry or keep that supposedly superior stock of the 
Nordics unmixed. It would serve more the present 
age if blue might mean, to-day, truth. A better 
modern reference would be the catch-word “‘true- 
blue.” To make our national search, not for Anglo- 
Saxon antecedents, nor for any superior strain of 
blood or breeding, but the search for truth—that were 
a quest worth our most serious study and persistence. 
Truth in scientific research, truth in history, truth in 
building, in advertising, in preaching, and in pub- 
lishing—this as a national endeavor and ideal would 
establish us securely. Dictators may lock up the 
news presses. Ecclesiastical prohibitions may be 
issued against teaching of evolution. Here and 
there free speech, free press, free study, may be tem- 
porarily suppressed. But the citizen who knows 
that “‘the eternal years of God are here’ is well 
enough aware that his nation’s deeper prosperity and 
perpetuity rest only on freedom to seek and say the 
truth. And no man wisely pious, who knows that 
God is truth, and truth is God, is disturbed at all 
over fears of contradiction between truth in biology 
and truth in the sanctuary, or, to use Mr. Bryan’s 
famous dilemma, “‘between the Rock of Ages and the 
ages of the rocks.” 

To give ‘three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue” in this modern fashion, that is with considera- 
tion for facts within and around this nation to-day, 
may not be quite so flamboyant and spectacular as the 
older, more materialistic, and nationalistic method. 
But such a salute to the colors to-day may have no 
less of sincerity and no less of sentiment. It may have 
less of pride but more of decent humility; less of Mars 
but more of Christ. Such an understanding of the 
red, white and blue will make one more truly a citizen 
of the kingdom of heaven, but no less a citizen of the 
“land where our fathers died, land of the pilgrims’ 
pride.” 


* *k * 


Another word I hate to hear used is the word ‘‘contact”’ 
as averb. You constantly hear people say: “I want to contact 
that man.” Or, “‘I contacted twenty men.” The word contact 
is a noun, not a verb; and this slang phrase sense in which it is 
used to-day is enough to give you the creeps.—Burris Jenkins in 
the Christian. 
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Scattered Universalists 


John Clarence Petrie 


EWSOTHING can give us more encouragement 
A ) when we doubt if our efforts are worth while 
In this land 
of ours are some little groups of struggling 
Universalists wondering if the game is worth the 
candle. I have not been in every community where 
Universalists once shed their light, but I have been in 
a good many; and not one but is still showing the re- 
sults of Universalist efforts even though to-day there 
may no longer be an organized work. In Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi are little hamlets where 
Universalists once had regular services. Many of 
those who went to “meeting” in those days are now 
old men and women, and their children are grown and 
heads of families themselves. In every case where I 
have been in such communities the Universalists rank 
as leaders; and their grandchildren are mounting in 
the same way. 

I have just returned from an all too brief trip to 
Portageville, Missouri, a hundred miles north of 
Memphis, where I delivered the baccalaureate ad- 
dress before the graduating class of the Portageville 
High School. It was my third trip there, the first 
and second taking place more than two years ago, 
when I was summoned first to give spiritual help to 
Dr. P. M. Mayfield and later to officiate at his fun- 
eral. 

Dr. Mayfield had been a physician in Portage- 
ville for more than a quarter of a century, an out- 
standing citizen, and splendid father. His wife was 
the daughter of a Universalist minister. There was 
no church of the wider faith in Portageville and so 
she gave of her time and devotion to the local Metho- 
dist society, but she remained a Universalist. Dr. 
Mayfield did not feel he could join the more conserva- 
tive church; and what with Sunday calls and office 
hours it was well nigh impossible for him to attend 
services anyhow. When he had to go to Rochester, 
Minnesota, to be operated upon, he came into im- 
mediate contact with a going Universalist church for 
the first time in his life. He was convinced that this 
was the faith that squared best with life as he had 
seen it in his practise as a physician, and as it had 
been demonstrated through all the years by his wife. 
He became a Universalist. A year later as he neared 
the end I was sent for as the nearest minister of the 
fellowship. I spent only one day at his bedside, but 
it was a great day for me. He was so pathetically 
eager to have me talk of the things of religion. Vomit- 
ing attacks would seize him and I would have to leave 
the room. But no sooner had he recovered than I 
must return to again talk with him. That afternoon 
I baptized his two daughters and together we joined 
in the Lord’s Supper about his bed. A fortnight later 
I returned to conduct the last rites over the body that 
had been the dwelling place for his spirit, in the little 
ramshackle frame Methodist church. The Metho- 
dist parson took part of the service and the Methodist 
choir sang. The building was packed, for Dr. May- 
field was loved by every one. I took the occasion to 
say a few words about the faith in which their friend 


had died; and so far as I could see the words were 
taken in good part. 

Now this year one of Dr. Mayfield’s daughters 
was to be graduated from high school, one of the two 
I had baptized at their tather’s deathbed. She had 
seemed just a little girl then. As such I thought of 
her when I accepted the invitation of the school board 
to preach the baccalaureate. 

My wife and I started off before noon on Satur- 
day, stopping to eat and rest beneath the trees of a 
very fine union school near Joiner, Ark. We met the 
principal, who told us how he had been instrumental 
in getting the Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians 
to unite on calling one man, a graduate of Yale Di- 
vinity School, for their parson. They built him a 
church in Joiner which is now too small for the ccn- 
eregations, so that services will probably be held next 
year in the school auditorium. The minister lives ina 
house right on the school grounds. All this is reveal- 
ing to one who has thought of Arkansas only in terms 
of the anti-evolution law. All the high school teachers 
are college graduates in this county school, which 
serves a district of sixty-five square miles. At the 
same time I realized what a stir there would be should 
a Catholic principal in a predominantly Catholic 
neighborhood bring about as close an alliance between 
public school and church as this well intentioned 
young man had brought about in the Shawnee school 
with Protestantism. 

The drive up through northeastern Arkansas 
and the remaining few miles into southeastern Mis- 
souri is as uninteresting as endless, utterly flat cotton 
fields broken only by cabins and fences and an ocea- 
sional sprawling hamlet can make it. We were glad 
to get to the Mayfields’, to rest on the vine-covered 
front porch, to see the old acquaintances. The sweet 
girl graduate came in at supper time, not a little girl 
at all, but a grown woman, gracious and good to look 
upon. 

I awoke on Sunday morning at daybreak and rose 
to meditate and work over my sermon. At 6.30 
the bells in the little Catholic church of the town be- 
gan toring. I walked around toward the building to 
see people walking slowly along. ‘What time is 
Mass?” I asked. “Seven,” was the reply. I was 
unfit to go to church without coat or tie, so I went back 
to the house, sneaked in without waking my sleeping 
wife, donned respectable raiment, and was back at the 
church before the priest had left the confessional. 
In a moment he emerged from the box and went out 
to inform the crowd gathered in front that he was 
about to begin. A boy lighted the candles and a few 
minutes after the priest entered the sanctuary clad 
in the flaming red of Pentecost. At sermon time he 
spoke about as follows: ‘“There will be the usual amount 
of growling this year. But it will do no good. 
This week there will be mailed to you the drawings for 
the Fourth of July picnic. You will be held respon- 
sible for your tickets. If your friends buy some from 
you that is all right, but you are responsible personally 
for your tickets.” Then he read the Gospel for the 
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day in English and proceeded to deliver his short 
sermon on the “oldest organization in the world— 
the Catholic Church—founded by Christ, kept true, 
in spite of centuries of persecution, by the Holy 
Ghost.”” About two hundred went up to the rail for 
the communion. A faithful people. A faithful priest. 
A bit autocratic? Yes. He is.a born Irishman and 
does not treat his people with the same tact that the 
American-born priests use. But he has a church to 
keep heated all winter long, a school to run, nuns to 
pay, a people to keep up to the mark. It is not our 
way; but it is at least a way, which sometimes we have 
not at all. 

I called after breakfast on the young Methodist 
minister, Mr. Gibbs, a graduate of Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. He was very friendly, a 
happy, smiling fellow, doing a good job in a small 
community. I wanted to attend his Sunday school, 
but had to get back to the Mayfields’ to meet some of 
the teachers who wanted to talk to us. I learned 
then that one of the local ministers, the Baptist, 
would not close up his church to attend the bacca- 
laureate. “I will preach if I have to preach to three 
people,’ he was quoted as saying; and from what I 
could hear after the service he did not have many 
more than that. Baccalaureate Sunday is a com- 
munity event in Portageville and every one comes, 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew. The gymnasium of the 
new school was well filled. A school glee club sang 
“The Son of God Goes Forth to War’ while the clergy 
and the superintendent of schools led the procession 
of forty graduates in cap and gown into the audito- 
rium. The service was extremely short, so that I had 
plenty of time to say my say and yet have all over 


within the hour. I reminded the class that knowledge 
erew and intellectual fashions changed, but the 
eternal verities of God, the soul, immortality, the 
moral imperative, went on forever. 

We had dinner at Mrs. Mayfield’s, a par- 
son’s Sunday dinner—chicken. At two we were off, 
whizzing back through southeastern Missouri and 
northeastern Arkansas over the smooth concrete and 
macadam roads which are beggaring these states, so 
late to take up with improvements. It was like yes- 
terday, only not quite so boiling hot. There was 
little traffic. All Arkansas, black and white, had its 
ear parked outside roadside ball parks. Every few 
miles we saw them in the midst of the dust, a pitcher 
winding up, a catcher crouched behind the plate, an 
umpire leaning forward. 

We were home by 5.30, not too tired, and happy 
over the experience. I kept thinking after I had gone 
to bed that night about those Universalists. The 
few there are in Portageville support the Methodist. 
church. Mrs. Mayfield teaches a class there and gets 
her material from the Murray Graded Lessons. Her 
sister’s husband, Mr. Ellington, is the banker of Por- 
tageville and a leading citizen. They are the kind of 
people Universalism has helped to produce. They 
are Liberals, but not the high hat kind who stay home 
from church if there is none of their own particular 
brand in the offing. They stand for civic virtue, for 
education, for taking responsibility, for rectitude of 
character. And so I went to sleep in the midst of 
my unpremeditated meditation wondering if dis- 
couraged Universalists in hard places would not 
take heart if they could just see what fruit the labors 
of former generations of the faith have borne. 


A Worshipful Sermon 


William Henry Spence 


=I has been charged that the movement toward 
4 better ordered services of worship will tend 
to weaken preaching; that in proportion as we 

iy increase the priestly function we decrease the 
prophetic. The answer would seem to be, make the 
sermon worshipful. If the minister comes into 
church with the intent to communicate the experience 
of God to the waiting congregation through the man- 
ner and method of his conduct of the service, why 
should he not preach with the same intent? If he 
does not, the service and the sermon will move to- 
gether on the same high level. 

After all, can preaching be real and not worship- 
ful? One sometimes hears sermons which destroy 
the mood of worship, but they are not true to type. 
They mar the occasion and defeat its purpose. There 
is the sermon which is flippant, cheaply sensational, 
and even vulgar. There is the sermon which is actual- 
ly only a platform address, a discussion more or less 
intelligent of a subject of popular interest, or a bit of 
propaganda. It may be clever, it may be interesting, 
but it is not asermon. There is the sermon which ts 
a lecture, it deals with some abstract or remote subject 
on which the speaker is an expert. It informs but 
does not inspire. There is the sermon which is a 
prolonged invective, it is controversial, partial, and 


irritating; it stirs hearers to anger, rather than to 

action, it sends the congregation out debating rather 

than repenting. And there is the sermon which is only 

a comment on life; it may be a brilliantly polished - 
gem of literature, but it is a spoken essay, not a 

sermon. None of these add to the worshipful ele- 

ment of the Sabbath hour. This is not to say that 

literary taste has no value for preaching, nor that a 

minister should not be outspoken on moral issues, 

nor that the scholar has no place in the pulpit, nor 

does it signify that the preacher must always be tame, - 
unemotional and uninteresting. It does signity that 

when in purpose and content the sermon is out of key 

with the spirit of worship, the preacher is not preach- 

ing, he is only talking to an audience. 

When is a sermon worshipful? When it is a word 
from God. The subject may be anything that con- 
cerns the life of man, from better housing to man’s 
place in the universe, from dietetics to mysticism, so 
long as it comes from the heart of a man who knows 
that God bids him speak on his chosen theme. Nat- 
urally, such a sermon comes out of a life given to God 
to be His messenger. It is not designed to add to the 
preacher’s fame or to display his peculiar gitts, 
Rather, the preaching of it is a process of self-efface_ 
ment. At the same time it is truth colored and glori. 
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fied by the man’s own personality. The word is not 
God’s alone, nor man’s alone. God and man speak 
together. It is truth tested in the crucible of ex- 
perience. It may not be eloquent or erudite; but it 
has the winsomeness of sincerity, and the power of 
creative originality. 

Such a sermon is reverent. It can not descend 
to buffoonery, though it may have in it the spice of 
humcr and the tang of wit; it can not be crude and 
eccentric, though it may have rugged force and. ar- 
resting individuality; it can not be theatrical though 
it may move men to tears or rouse them to heroic 
action. How can a person stand in the House of 
Ged to utter a divine message without being deeply 
aware of the sacredness of his task? I do not like the 
effigy of Christ which St. Gaudens placed behind 
Phillips Brooks in the famous statue beside Trinity 
Church, Boston, it is too lifeless; but I do like the 
idea suggested that here was a man who always 
preached as if the divine Other were standing within 
the shadow, speaking through him. The artist 
failed to portray the living Christ of our faith, but, in 
the figure of the preacher, in its dignity and poise, 


its blending of quiet majesty and eager outreach, he 
not only expressed the soul of Phillips Brooks, but the 
ideal of every true minister of the Gospel. It is im- 
possible for such a personality to preach anything 
other than a worship sermon. 

Such preaching, far from being weakened or hin- 
dered by rightly ordered ritual, is inspired by it. 
Conceive the situation. A man comes before a wait- 
ing congregation. Presumably, he is a man of God. 
The expectation is, and the occasion requires, that 
he have an experience of God to communicate and a 
word of God to utter. Reverently and devoutly he 
leads the people step by step through praise and peni- 
tence, thanksgiving and prayer, until the divine spark 
which. is in his own soul sets the fire burning in the 
hearts before him. Under these conditions, surely, 
there must be created a responsiveness which gives 
the preacher an.unexampled opportunity. The re- 
action on himself must be a sense of elevation and an 
access of power. He is short-sighted if he abandons 
his attitude of worship when he announces his text, 
and he is guilty of folly if he has perfunctorily hurried 
through the service of worship to get at the sermon. 


“How Are the Mighty Fallen!” 


R. S. Kellerman 


UT of a sense of moral justice and the constant 
Y| urge of personal indebtedness I am com- 
pelled to speak of my brethren in the Uni- 
ewes’ §=versalist ministry, some of whom have 
lately departed from our beloved company. 

When I visited Ellwood Nash in Los Angeles two 
years ago the first thing he said to me after our greet- 
ing was, ‘‘Kellerman, we are the old fellows!’ I had 
not thought of myself as ‘‘old,”’ for I was racing like a 
kid through beautiful California. Nash was bed-fast, 
although he arose and sat in his chair to receive us. 
He appeared to be old only physically. He was born 
in 1855, the same year as I. It seems to some a long 
time ago, but not to me. One has a right to be old 
who was born in ’55, for he has lived through three- 
quarters of the greatest century that has ever rolled 
around. But his mind and heart were not old or 
bed-fast! And he said, “To think that you would 
come to see me!”’ JI wondered why he said that! He 
was my friend for fifty years. All the ministers have 
been my friends. None were my enemies, and none 
were indifferent to me. And now Nash has fallen. 
Our church, our brethren and I miss him. He had 
his place. But it is vacant now. He was gifted, 
generous and ambitious, and he left an inerasible im- 
pression upon us. God rest his soul! 

Others have departed lately, with some of whom 
I had an intimate and affectionate friendship, all of 
whom I knew in one way or another, and all of whom 
I loved. One of the most intimate and latest to de- 
part is Seward Baker of Kansas. I knew him here in 
Ohio. I did him a favor and it strengthened my af- 
fection for him. He was a probate judge of late, 
competent and just. I was told shortly ago that he 
had{made up his mind to retire from office at the end 
of his present term and to remove to Michigan, where 
his wife lies buried in a lonely cemetery. Alas, he 


lies beside her now—too soon, too soon! His fidelity 
to liberal human affairs was an inherent trait in him. 
He was educated originally for teaching, then for the 
practise of law and later for the ministry. He madea 
success of them all. 
Rodney Johonnot has lately departed thither 
He must have been one of the “old ones,” 
I knew him only by reputa- 
tion and through correspondence. I asked him to 
look through some manuscripts. He consented at 
first and aided me. But later he declined, saying: 
“T might make changes but they might not be im- 
provements.”’ 

There are hundreds of others who are just as fine 
and competent and ambitious as Nash and Baker and 
Johonnot, to whom I owe tributes of affection and 
gratitude. Here are the names of a handful of them 
just plucked out of my memory: Betts, Cardall, the 
Cutlers, Anson Titus, Tenney, Reilly, Preble, Cook, 
Sweetser, Dillingham, Dr. Hervey, Darling, Bisbee, 
Charles Conklin, Bush, my class-mate, Lamphear, 
Waite, Woodbury, Attwood, Saxton, Cary, Polk, 
Coddington, Lottie Crosley, Ada Bowles, the Hough- 
ton brothers, Stoner, White, Walker, Hamilton, 
Graves, Vincent, Woodbridge, Frazer, Moulton, Stow, 
Morton, Knowlton and many, many others whom my 
iriendly readers will readily recall. They were all 
consecrated men and grand—students, scholars, 
preachers, pastors, artists, musicians, orators, writers, 
sriends, companions and patrons of progress. I re- 
call their talents, virtues, peculiarities, culture, re- 
finement and ambition. I know their habits, their 
superior qualities, their achievements, refinement of 
mind and manners and the mellowness of gentle 
temper. 

There is a group of earlier, older ministers with 
whom I had a profitable and happy friendship, many 


also. 
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of whom were signalized by honorable mention and 
honorary degrees. Here are a few of them—Chapin, 
Sawyer, Leonard, Demarest, Weaver, the Pullmans, 
Dr. Miner, who had just relinquished the presidency of 
Tufts College the year before I entered, and Dr. 
Capen who assumed it, three editors, Emerson, Cant- 
well and Mead, Adams, both father and son, Ryder, 
Rexford, Shipman, Charles Skinner, father of Otis 
the actor, Lewis, Patterson, Atwood, Gunnison, Eddy, 
Church, Crosley, Blanchard, Snow, Eaton, Mason, 
Henry, Bicknell, Stafford, Smith—four different ones 
—Lynn, Start, Whitney, Johns, Tuttle, Montgomery, 
Quinby, McGlauflin, McCollester, Biddle, and scores 
and scores besides. They were saints, scholars, 
noblemen, in the sunshine of whose presence I have 
been warmed and enriched. I knew their influence 
as it expanded and extended and reached great num- 
bers of people. What values and what happinesses 
have we received from them! 

And there are others still, some older, some 
younger, never to be forgotten, always to be re- 
vered! Among the older and farther away, de- 
parted before our day, are Murray, Winchester, 
Streeter, ‘‘Father’ Ballou, Hosea Ballou 2d, first 
president of Tufts, Foster, Ferriss, Fessenden, Fisher, 
Stacy and many others, whose achievements are the 
foundation of our Church, whose devotion and fore- 
sight and power of organization are an inheritance and 
a legacy, and whose zeal for the truth set on fire the 
heart of many a liberal-minded youth. And among 
the hundreds of younger men, now in the hey-day of 
their youth and usefulness, such as Hammatt and 
Sprague, classmates of mine, Hall, McCollester, Per- 
kins, Potterton, Adams, Fisher, Shutter, Niles, Selleck, 
Carpenter, count them by the scores, I know them all, 
they are all supremely worth while. Some of them I 
know personally and intimately, some at sight and 
sound, and some only in print and reputation. And 
it is a joy to know them all—know their liberal minds, 
affectionate hearts, strenuous endeavors, and know 


them at their arduous tasks. If any who are gone 
and it any who still remain have their faults, failures, 
conceits and sins, and suffer torments because they 
have not come in sight or sound of the castle of their 
dreams, I do not remember, I do not know, and I do 
not cherish it against them. Enemies, if there are 
any, look for the sore spots, blemishes, and weaknesses 
of their victims. But friends are different. The sins 
and failures of this human life must now and here or 
there and then be swallowed up and lost in the sus- 
tained adventures and series of heroics of the progress 
of mankind. 

To sum this all up, I am hereby trying to dis- 
charge some of my indebtedness to the brethren who 
in many ways have contributed to the enrichment, 
usefulness and happiness of my life. It does not seem 
to me possible that I could be in better company than 
that of the Universalist ministry. They are superb 
mentally, morally and socially. They have added 
enjoyment, culture, comfort, to the satisfaction and 
happiness of these years of retirement and retrospect. 
Not only is all this true, not only do I owe a debt of 
gratitude to my brother ministers, but there is an im- 
mense debt also to the great army of my parishioners 
which I can never adequately discharge. From my 
first pastorate in Fitchburg to my last one in Blan- 
chester, exceeding over half a century, I have been 
enriched in many ways, benefited a thousand times, 
and satisfied beyond the dreams of avarice by the 
grace, the goodness and the love of an innumerable 
company of beautiful people. In them and by them 
and with them I am richer than Croesus. And in 
company with my wife, in the grip of the great circle 
of friendships, and in the tender and loving vigilance 
of our children, we are living as near to the proverbial 
“oreen old age” as it is humanly possible to do. 

I know this tribute lacks fullness and complete- 
ness of language and expression. But I hope it will be 
accepted as an effort to pay my debt. It is all I can 
do this side of heaven. 


The Unitarian Meetings 


S|HROUGH the courtesy of the Rev. Edward 
‘| H. Cotton, Director of Publicity for the 
we are 


American Unitarian Association, 
Lo2c permitted to give our readers a glimpse into 
the great meetings held in Boston, May 22 to May 26. 

The Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, speaking on Ministerial Ethics, wasted no 
time with small matters. He dealt squarely with a 
big question of right and wrong—the way a minister 
treats his parish. Dr. Stafford gave us a ringing call 
to be positive and affirmative. Dr. Speight, coming 
straight from work with young people, pointed out 
the necessity of using young people, revolutionary 
though they seem to be, in the work of the church. 
Clarence E. Pickett told us where the new battle 
front is situated, and called for “Co-operation in 
Areas of Conflict.” Dr. Horace Westwood redefined 
liberals and liberalism. Dr. Berkeley Blake stiffened 
our resolution about ministerial misfits, and Dean 
Brown, always uplifting, gave us a strong word about 
the’ Bible. 


Dr. Griffin said in part: 

A minister, according to our congregational polity, is one 
who, while a member of the congregation, is relieved from the 
usual bread and butter occupations of life so that he may devote 
his full time to the welfare of his people. In the best sense, heis 
the appointed servant of his people, and yet a servant who is 
called a friend and is really regarded as a friend. He is given a 
pulpit from which he may speak with an amazing measure of 
freedom. He is given a free hand to organize and direct activi- 
ties within an established institution. He is welcomed to the 
homes of his people and given opportunities to serve his people 
in the various experiences of their lives. In him a great trust is 
imposed and commonly he continues to enjoy that trust just so 
long as he is worthy of it. In return, his primary duty is to give 
his full time to his office, to regard the welfare of his people as his 
chief work, to be a wise counsellor and a disinterested friend, to 
preserve at all times the good name of his church, and to main- 
tain its unity. These are platitudinous words until we begin to 
apply them to concrete tasks. A minister is substantially free 
to do what he likes with his time and to choose what is the best 
use of his time. 

In this there are dangers: He is ever tempted by selfishness 
and indolence. He may woefully neglect his job and follow only 
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those practises which are in the line of his inclinations. He may 
use his freedom and the prestige of his office to serve purposes 
which may be good but the service of which causes him to neglect 
the people who give him his living. There are a few ministers 
of unusuel gifts who may be justified in serving their churches 
almost exclusively through preaching. A great majority of us 
are not of that type. At best, we are fathers, heads of families, 
and our families are our people. Ifit is old-fashioned, then I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that living near our people, 
knowing them, visiting them, studying their needs, assisting 
them to meet their experiences, is our greatest chance to serve, 
and, 2s a by-product, it is our best chance to maintain and 
strengthen our churches. We are free to choose the form of 
service, but freedom does not permit neglect. 


Dr. Stafford spoke at the annual public meeting 
of the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers held Monday morning in King’s Chapel, 
saying in part: 

There gre many of us who wish that our fellowship could get 
into en afirmetive frame of mind instead of going on forever 
telling the world about the things we do not believe in. It 
seems a pity, to say the least, that denial should have the upper 
hand of assertion in the articulation of liberal faith with the 
thought-life of our generation. I am not suggesting that there 
is no place for denial. What I am suggesting is that we havea 
tendency to overdo the matter. 

Negation arose, in the first place, in self-defense. Under 
the ban of the conservatives, we have been nettled, embarrassed, 
sometimes even persecuted by their opposition. In defending 
ourselves, we have carried the war into the enemy’s camp by 
tremendous fulminations against the enemy’s thick-headedness, 
and have properly spent a great deal of energy in exposing the 
vacuity of their illicit over-beliefs in doing so. 

We liberals have come gallantly and not ineffectually to the 
rescue of young people, whose inherited religious opinions had 
suffered wreckage upon encountering stiff gales of scientific criti- 
cism in the colleges, showing them that these discredited dogmas 
are by no means essential to an ennobling confidence in God and 
devotion to His will. 

We have come of late, however, into a new day as touching 
the general attitude toward religious problems. It is time for 
us to lay more emphasis than we have been wont to do upon our 
affirmations. We liberals have something affirmative to say on 
all the subjects most important for mankind, something which 
is interesting, and which will therefore meet with response. 
If we have anything to say, let us say it, and be so much occupied 
from now on in expressing the faith we hold that we shall have 
no leisure or energy to spare for attacking the over-belie’s of our 
conservative brethren. 

The world will not listen to traditionalists any longer, any- 
way, except for the morons who constitute a negligible majority 
of every generation. But the world’s leaders will listen to the 
message of Christien liberals. And if we capture the leaders we 
may be sure that the rest will fall in line. 


At the public meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union held in Arlington Street Church 
Tuesday evening, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of 
Dartmouth College said in part: 


Most middle-aged people know as well as do the young 
people thet in our time the gap between the generations has 
widened. Thirty or forty years ago, while there were changes 
impending which startled some of the old, there wes at least a 
certain mezsure of essurance for the young that the world they 
would grow up into would be reezsonably like that known in 
their childhood; their obvious task was to prepare themselves 
for a life whcse features were pretty cleer. But most of us 
realize to-day that the situation of those who have been growing 
up since 1915 is very different from that. They are conscious, 
profoundly conscious, of fluid and flexible conditions which make 


most predictions very tentative; they not only do not know what 
is ahead but they realize thet they heve a good deal to do with 
the answer to the question, Whet should be ahead of us? In- 
evitably they are self-conscious. Projected into a world of rapid 
change, the young are naturally taking nothing for granted, and 
their comments, not less then their conduct, 2re disturbing to 
those who are living, protectedly and satisfedly, in a world 
where nothing happens. 

It seems to me essential to all our best enterprises that we 
should have the contributions of the young not only to the 
carrying out of our own plans but in the planning, in the decision 
2s to what is worth aiming at and in the choice of means to be 
taken. In religion it is not easy to accept such a view. Re- 
ligion has bound the generations in familiar ways of thought and 
behavior, 2nd as we grow older the familiar landmarks become 
more and more precious to us, especially if all else about us is 
undergoing transformation. Once begin asking the irreverent 
young to help redefine the end and the means, to help us decide 
what our worship is intended to do and whether it is doing it, and 
we are plunged into discussion. We may even be outvoted. 
That is how some people feel, 2nd because they do feel so deeply 
they are not to be blamed for acting as if they did sofeel. Butif 
we permit ourselves for 2 moment to think of our religious enter- 
prise not in terms of our own life-time but in terms of continuing 
human life and its needs, in relation, moreover, to 2 changing 
world, we must face the fact that the youth of to-day will be 
the fathers and mothers of to-morrow. Do we want our churches 
and religious endeavors to have a future as well as a noble history? 
Then take the risk and ask the youth what they think, what 
they believe in, what they need, what they want. 


Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary of the 
American Friends Service Committee, speaking Tues- 
day forenoon before the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, said: 

Frequently in the past areas of conflict for the church have 
meant theoretical preserves. Religious groups have championed 
ardently on the one hand a belief in the Trinity, or in the prin- 
ciple of the unity of God. They have emphasized with dogmatic 
vigor the inerrancy of the Scriptures or the assurance of immor- 
tality. To-day, however, the church is becoming increasingly 
conscious that there are other centers of conflict which have 
frequently been considered secular, but which bear so acutely on 
the spiritual life of people that the sacred institution which is 
supposed to cherish the highest and noblest interests of men is in 
danger of being relegated to what many people consider vague 
and unimportant areas of life. The increasing interest of the 
church in the problem of war is an illustration. To-day that 
interest centers not only in the actual armed conflict, but even 
more in the questions arising from international relations which 
lead to war. It should concern the church, and happily it does 
concern some churches, that the sharpening lines of nationalism 
between Germany and France should be faced as a spiritual 
problem. Recently two priests in Alsace requested the little 
Quaker center in Frankfurt to pick out forty German children 
and send them into Alsace, where they would be cared for for 
three months in Alsatian homes. They are then to return to 
bear the fruits of friendship that it is hoped will have grown up 
in that three months of association. A group of French youth 
have recently toured Germany in the interest of fellowship and 
understanding, and now a group of German young people are 
returning the mission in France. 

Recently the little province of Memmo, formerly a pert of 
Germany, but now under the League of Nations, thought itself 
threatened by Lithuania. “When the election occurred on the 
4th of May rumor had it that Lithuania was about to invade 
Memmo and annex it. Two people were called in to give assur- 
ance of fair dealing to the people of Memmo. One was a Dutch 
Christian, the other a Baltimore Quaker, who is now in charge 
of our International Secretariat in Berlin. 

Alongside the delegetion which was sent by the League of 
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Nations to study the situation in Shanghai and Manchuria, the 
Japanese Christian Church sent three missionaries and four 
Japanese Christians to spend some time, first in Shanghai and 
then in Manchuria, in an effort in those areas of conflict to bring 
the spirit of reconciliation and understanding not only to those 
spots, but to Japanitself. 

These are very tiny, but suggestive, illustrations of the in- 
creasing sensitiveness of the church to its obligation in centers 
of conflict. 

During the past winter the little religious group of which I 
am a member has been invited to undertake a service of relief 
and reconstruction in the bituminous coal fields. There has 
been a long standing conflict of interests. Sometimes it is 
operator against miner; sometimes it is the outside agitator 
against the county officials; sometimes it is conflict between 
competing operators; other times between competing labor 
unions. Frequently it takes the form of union labor with non- 
union labor, and allthe time thereare present the inevitable local 
family feuds. 

Does the church have a message in these areas of strife? I 
believe it does. It is not primary simply to keep the peace; it is 
rather to realize that on all sides of conflict areas there are in- 
valuable spiritual treasures. These are usually lost in the heat 
of conflict, and spiritual desolation alone remains. Can the 
church find the spirit of the living God in the heart of what seems 
to be a greedy coal operator? Can the willingness to sacrifice 
and suffer on the part of the church reveal in the hardened miner 
the essential beauty and goodness of his soul which makes him 
at his best a treasured friend? Yes, this kind of reconciliation 
can be the fruit that has grown in most unpromising soil if the 
church will forget its own conflicts and will pour its life into the 


need of the world. And in this effort no one group is sufficient — 


for the need. It has been of immeasurable strength in this whole 
enterprise not only to have the funds that have come from the 
Unitarian group, but even more the alert and intelligent interest 
of many of your fellowship and the devoted co-operation of some 
of your workers with ours. There is a kind of sacramental 
fellowship that springs up when people of high mind and in- 
telligent purpose merge themselves in a common task. That to 
some extent has come to us this winter. May it increase as 
the days pass. 


The Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., addressing 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at their forty-second annual meet- 
ing, held in Tremont Temple Wednesday forenoon, 
said in part: 


Economy? Economy? Well, by virtue of necessity this 
is imposed upon many of our churches to-day. So budgets are 
pared and expenses are cut here and there. Within certain 
limits this is well. In some directions some church budgets 
needed permanent cutting, since they manifested features that 
ministered neither to the glory of God nor the welfare of man. 
Indeed, they hindered both, since there was not wanting the 
element of vain display. But let us take care that our economy 
is of the right kind. Let us beware lest it cripple those activities 
which are even more essential in this hour. 

We need to remember above everything else to-day that 
ours represents the liberal movement in religion. Ours are 
liberal churches—at least in name. Well, let us be liberal. Let 
us practise economy if we must in non-essentials, but let us be 
more liberal than ever in those things that are essential. Liberal 
isalarge word. Its most fitting symbol is that of a measure filled 
to the brim and running over. It means largeness, breadth, 
depth and width of vision; generosity of outlook and endeavor; 
richness and vastness of commanding purpose. 

The Liberal Movement is being weighed in the balances 
to-day. Willit be found wanting? Far horizons are calling us. 
Shall we prove equal to the call? 

The balance of history is weighing our capacity for co-opera- 
tive endeavor and united effort. It is not without reason 


- ease of the ministry the converse is true. 


that the cohesion of Liberalism has been described as a rope 
of sand. It is rather pathetic, is it not, that while to-day 
among liberals everywhere there is unity of emphasis and aim, 
there is not unity in effort and combination in action? 


The Rev. Berkeley B. Blake, D. D., of Berkeley, 
Calif., addressing the same meeting, said: 


The failure of our churches to make a satisfactory growth 
must be placed unequivocally upon the doorstep of our ministry. 
In some communities the work is necessarily more difficult than 
in others. But, after all allowance for external handicaps 
has been made, the responsiblity for our churches comes back 
at last to the ministry, and to the ministry alone. 

In all that I am saying let it be distinctly understood that 
I am speaking solely upon my individual responsibility. In no 
sense am I speaking as the representative of any of our denomi- 
national organizations or activities. With that clearly under- 
stood, I want to proceed to a consideration of another question, 
What, if anything, can we do about it? 

If we are going to do anything about it we must remember 
that there is a talent for the ministry, just as there is a talent for 
art, for literature or for scientific research. We must realize 
that no matter how fine a man may be, Nature may have omitted, 
from the talents which she conferred upon him, those qualities 
of mind and heart which are a necessary part of the minister’s 
equipment. If all the universities and divinity schools of the 
country were to pool their resources, they still could not make a 
minister of such a man. For his sake and for the sake of the 
churches he should find some other calling. To-day we have 
more ministers than we have pulpits. Unfortunately for all 
concerned too many of those out of pulpits are misfits in the 
ministry. Among the heartbreaks of my administrative work 
have been those caused by the plights of men with university 
A. B.’s and Ph. D.’s, and with divinity school Th. B.’s and Th. 
D.’s, who have failed. They have failed simply because they 
have lacked that peculiar spark which their calling requires. All 
their other splendid qualfications were not sufficient to compen- 
sate for its absence. On the other hand, one of our most promis- 
ing younger ministers in the West can write no degrees of any 
kind after hisname. Great as are his handicaps arising from the 
lack of a formal education, he is succeeding. He is succeeding 
because the divine spark of genius for his calling is in him.. 

The task to which we must set ourselves is that of devising 
ways and means by which young men who really have that 
spark may find their way naturally into the ministry, while at 
the same time those who mistakenly think they have it may 
discover their error. This task is not an impossible one. A 
boy or youth thinking of the law or of medicine as a career has 
no way of serving an apprenticeship init. In advance of his pro- 
fessional training he has little opportunity for determining his 
fitness or his true liking for the work he has in mind. In the 
Such an opportunity 
exists in the work of the Sunday school, the young people’s or- 
ganizations and the church proper. It is for us to put that op- 
portunity before the youth of our churches in such a way that 
they may take advantage of it without being forced. The task 
is a challenging one. 


Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale University, 
addressing the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society in the Hale Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston, spoke in part as follows: 


We are being told these days that the modern world has 
outgrown the Bible. These friends do not state whether the 
modern world has grown too large for it or too small, but at any 
rate they seem to feel that the Bible is no longer just the right 
size. 

We have outgrown a certain belief about the Bible—the be- 
lief that all of its statements are to be taken alike as infallible. 
The Bible is the record of a long historic process, and we expect 
to find in it the imperfect moralities of an earlier day, inadequate 
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conceptions of God, inaccurate scientific references made ac- 
cording to the immature knowledge of those early centuries. 

But here are values in sound moral judgment, in spiritual 
insight,.in religious vision, in a2 wholesome outlook upon life, 
which we have not outgrown. They have all the more worth 
because they are here embedded in life. The word of truth is 
made flesh and dwells among us full of grace and reality. 

Some things we never outgrow. They become classic, 
fixed for all time in the esteem and confidence of the race. We 
do not outgrow sunsets and rainbows. We do not outgrow the 
Matterhorn, the Grand Canyon in Arizona or the awful grandeur 
of the ocean in a storm. We do not outgrow the Cathedral at 
Chartres or the Taj Mahal in India, Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
or Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Neither do we outgrow this 
revelation of religious truth made through the experiences of a 
people chosen for their spiritual genius. It is a lamp unto our 
feet and a light unto our path. 


Dr. Angus H. MacLean, professor of Religious 
Education in St. Lawrence University, made a con- 
cise and definite contribution to the program of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, at this annual meet- 
ing, speaking in part as follows:. 


How shall we increase the scope of the school and so fully 
release the potentialities of the class room? 

By bringing into the schoolroom more of the materials to 
which child purposes and interests most easily attach them- 
selves. The new type school is a combination of shop, studio, 
playground and library—a place in which the child can live with- 
out feeling that he has left his beloved world behind him. Fre- 
quently it is possible, and it always should be, to bring to the 
child a more stimulating environment than he can find unaided, 
far more stimulating and rewarding to his tendencies to know, to 
feel, to explore, to manipulate and to make than the community 
otherwise affords. This richness should characterize the school- 
room. 

This task is comparatively easy in the kindergarten and 
primary groups. This is why the vanguard of research has fol- 
lowed the kindergarten. But the principle must not be violated 
in the upper grades. In the older groups difficulties appear, 
but they are not insurmountable, for maturity brings new possi- 
bilities. We only have to exercise greater care in the selection 
of materials and programs. 

- The chief criterion is selection. The intensity of interest 
in certain forms of social relations, things to do and of the dif- 
ficulty of adjustment to any phase of human experience is the 
best key to wise selection. 

We can take the school out into the community. The in- 
fluence of the school in directing adjustment can be doubly po- 
tent if the school refuses to be caged within four walls. Museums, 
parks, backyards, factories, buildings, institutions, rivers, lakes, 
puddles, should all be parts of the school equipment. This sug- 
gestion is in keeping with the work of the most progressive 
schools, and it is particularly promising for the school of religion 
because this school is happily free from the necessity of drilling 
children in difficult tool subjects which require so many hours 
indoors. It is also more significant for us because the triumphs 
of mankind, the disasters and mistakes of men, the thoughtful- 
ness and neglect on the part of communities, are more potently 
symbolized in bridges, monuments, buildings, the varying 
economic and social status of groups concretely seen in clothes, 
food and houses, than they can possibly ever be in print. Ex- 
tending the sphere of the school’s influence in the community 
can be carried on in several ways. 

First, by means of excursions. The child is in need not only 
of finding things to work on with his hands, but also things to 
work upon primarily with mind and heart. The excursion is 
potent not only in imparting knowledge, but also in exercising 
the critical faculty, ethical insight and in forming far reaching 
purposes. Here is a field that week-day schools could exploit 
n a special way instead of duplicating the work of the Sunday 
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school classroom. Moreover, if the Sunday school is to capitalize 
the child’s real life and the potentialities of the community the 
surveying of life in the community with the child is necessary to 
the most fruitful kind of classroom work. 

Secondly, this can be done by means of what we may call 
extension work. Here I am thinking particularly of the re- 
sponsibility to release the religious values inherent in the engross- 
ing pursuits of individuals or small groups of individuals at 
home or elsewhere. 

Third, there is something else that can be done to increase 
and extend school influence. We can do something to the en- 
vironment that does so much to the young. If we can see the 
relation of citizenship to school work, whether we speak of citi- 
zenship in community, national or world terms, we can see how 
school work and citizenship can both be improved. The average 
community is full of hazards to Christian character which can 
be removed. It is obvious thén that progressive school work 
calls for progressive citizenship. What is true of the community 
is true of the nation and of international affairs. They present 
many hazards to Christian living. These include the careless 
regulation of traffic or movies at our doors and the menace of 
international strife in which Christian conscience has to be sac- 
rificed to the state. 

Fourth, and most important, we can provide our youth with 
a fellowship of spiritual growth. Weshall wait in vain forever if 
we wait for the perfect environment. We need not wait. The 
day we take a hand in removing injustice, ugliness, lawlessness, 
lust and greed from society, that day we begin to make it easier 
for the young to grow in justice, purity, beauty, and brother- 
liness. The ease with which many of us look to education for 
the solution of the world’s ills is not a little due to the tendency 
to rationalize ourselves out of responsibility for saving the world. 
We lean too heavily upon what the kiddies and the unborn are 
going to do, happily unconscious of the fact that what they will 
do will not be better than what we have done unless we give them 
a fellowship of striving and growth. If we give them this they 
will “go through hell’ with us and do things beyond our fondest 
dreams. As long as we tell the young to go and do as Jesus 
would do, and do not go before them, we shall succeed as teachers 
less and less. We shove them off the dock when we should be 
in the water asking them to ‘“‘come on in, the water’s fine.”” We 
are facing a chaotic social order without definite goals, because 
we are philosophizing Christians—parlor Christians rather than 
enterprising Christians. The church has lost its significance as 
an enterprising fellowship. 

A fellowship of enterprising Christians is necessary to grow 
good school work. Youth needs a social medium in which ideal- 
ism can sprout and grow. We can not be successful when we 
offer only advice while every force against which we strive offers 
adventure, definite goals and rewards. 

A fellowship of humble, penitent striving characterized by 
spiritual growth is, moreover, the surest. safeguard against 
passing on our sins and mistakes to our children. We must 
show them the spiritual genius of growth. This is our most 
sacred task, the one thing most essential to prevent our passing 
on the sins of our time with its virtues. It can not be done 
without strong motives, clear-cut social objectives and an enter- 
prising tellowship within the church group. 


The Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
speaking at the public meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice at the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, said: 


It is.easy to throw scorn at the Conference in Geneva. 
So far no promise of real honest achievement has been shown. 
There has been much fatuous, even hypocritical, bargaining 
between the assembled Powers. It may be that the Conference 
will end in failure, and that the facts will be covered up by polite 
mutual congratulations and grandiloquent pronouncements to 
the tax-payers of the various nations. Or it may be that Will 
Rogers is right in his shrewd prediction that the Conference will 
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get somewhere just because nobody thinks it will; it will just 
accidentally do something. In any case, it is important to 
realize that these joint endeavors of nations towards mutual dis- 
arming are something quite new in the history of the world; they 
were unknown before the present century. We are witnessing an 
approach of nations to one another along a path which previous 
generations never saw. It is highly significant that disarmament 
conferences should be held at all. It is one of the faint streaks 
in the sky which infallibly mark the dawn of a new era. Prior 
to our century nations with complete independence prepared for 
war; they got what they prepared for, and then afterwards they 
got round a table only to arrange the sort of peace which was an 
armed truce until the next war broke out. By sheer necessity 
nations have now been brought to the stage where they can no 
longer behave with such dangerous independence. This present 
Conference may not achieve much; it may show how morally ob- 
tuse nations are in their corporate political capacity. But at 
least it amounts to the tremendous admission by the Powers of 
the world that the measure of naval and military force they may 
possess is a2 matter of common concern. This admission itself 
is a revolutionary event; it brings a new prospect into view. Itis 
the most momentous change in the political aspect of the world 
. since the rise of nationalism broke up the unity of Christendom 
in Europe. 

The joke in the disarmament game is that the statesmen may 
agree to the abolition of arms which destroy combatants while 
retaining the arms which destroy civilians. When the people 
o! the nations wake up to the fact that they are going to be the 
chief targets in any future war, the infernal silliness of the 
whole business of war under modern conditions will become some- 
what more clear. 


The Rey. Simeon E. Cozad of All Souls Church, 
Lowell, Mass., delivered an address on “The Re- 
sponsibility of Leadership” before the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers in King’s 
Chapel, in which he said: 


There are at least three basic requirements which must be 
met by any one who aspires to a position of liberal leadership. 

In the first place the person who aspires to liberal leader- 
ship must be informed. Especially in the historical develop- 
ments in the field of religion. He can not take the attitude that 
history is bunk. He can not wave aside with a frivolous gesture 
all that hes taken place in the spiritual struggle of the race. He 
can lay down a new commandment only as he is thoroughly 
conversant with both the content and the meaning of the old 
commandments. He can offer 2 new way only by virtue of his 
ability to show wherein it is better than the old way. Justin 
Martyr, in his Second Apology, speaks of a certain contemporary 
as being, not a philosopher, but “‘an opinionative man.” Tobe 
qualified for liberal leadership a person must have a mind that 
is capable of something more than the mere housing of opinions. 

A second requirement for liberal leadership is to be found in a 
genius for observation. Anaxagoras said, some twenty-five 
hundred years ago, that men are always trying to chop the world 
in two with a hatchet. By that he meant that there is a very 
persistent inclination to bisect life into alternative possiblities. 
The same inclination is continuously made manifest in religion. 
A good example of it is to be found in the writings of the late 
Rudolph Eucken. ‘‘Religion,”’ he said, “‘is either merely a sanc- 
tional product of human wishes, and of pictorial ideas, brought 
about by tradition and the historical ordinance—and, if so, no 
art, power, or cunning can prevent the destruction of such a 
bungling work, by the advancement of the mental and spiritual 
movement of the world; or religion is founded on a superhuman 
fact, and, if so, the hardest assault can not shatter it, but, far 
more, it must finally prove of service in all of the troubles and 
toils of men; it must reach the point of its true strength, and 
develop purer and purer its eternal truth.” As over against such 
2 distinction between what might be termed ‘“humanism”’ and 
“theism,” it seems to me there is the possibility of looking upon 


religion as both a matter of human wishing, and of supernatural 
direction. 

That religion has come out of human experience seems 
clearly evident. It is what men have madeit. It is a reflection 
of the potentialities and the capacities of human thought and 
feeling. But it seems equally reasonable to suppose that it has 
its foundation somewhere in the universe in which it finds itself, 
It has its contact somewhere with a superhuman fact. If there 
is such a thing as cosmic purpose, then religion has its part and 
place in that purpose. If, in the realm of things spiritual, cosmic 
winds are blowing, and cosmic tides are running, then to be truly 
liberal is to have an ability for universal observation and naviga- 
tion. 

A third requirement for liberal leadership is to be found in 
an innate sense of responsibility. It is no light matter to play 
with human happiness and human destiny. Religion touches 
life at its very soul and center. To shake its foundation is to 
shake life itself. The essence of religion is obligation. To experi- 
ence religion is to experience responsibility. Liberalism is an 
endeavor to make religion intelligible. It is an endeavor to ar- 
rive at a religious point of view which satisfies the demands of 
reason. It is an endeavor to do constructive religious thinking. 
But it is more than mere brilliancy of intellect. It is more than 
sheer daring in the creation of theories. Immanuel Kant set 
for himself the task of discovering both the possibilities and the 
limitations of human reason. His endeavors might be summed up 
in the question, “What may I think?” Where may the mind 
range, and what may it hope to discover? Just now there seems 
to be a pronounced tendency to ask, ‘“‘What dare I think?” How 
much of an intellectual chip can I carry on my shoulder? How 
bold and startling can I be in the advocacy of some new way of 
Jooking at things? But for the religious mind there is more 
than possibility and daring. There is obligation. More real 
and pressing than any other is the question, ‘“What should I 
think? What ought I to think?” 


The Rev. Omer H. Mott, Ph. D., of Staten Island, 
N. Y., speaking at the luncheon of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, said in part: 


, 


“A man,” said Oliver Cromwell, “never rises so high as 
when he knows not whither he is going.’’ Dreams and drunken- 
ness—to borrow a figure from Emerson—the use of opium and al- 
cohol are the semblance and counterfeit of this oracular genius. 
But in his quest of Truth man has need of abandonment, flaming 
desire and generosity of heart, going he knows not where. 

Our consideration to-day will take us to the world back of 
nature, and of man, in order that from this concrete experience 
we may arrive at certain conclusions which we call the truth. 

1. First, we must learn the truth about ourselves: most 
men do not reason—they rationalize. ‘‘We are not alive,”’ as 
Dr. Bowie said, “‘to the stringency of truth.” By sophistical 
reasoning, we have made of ourselves spiritual opium eaters, so 
that realities for us have become mere phantasms. The School of 
Behaviorism is a false psychology because it stresses mostly 
stimulus and response, admitting of no consciousness in the 
human animal. But truth can not be reached by a cavalier 
method which tries to explain the whole man as merely an in- 
tricate physiological phenomenon. 

2. The problem of personality is mainly a problem of ad- 
justment. Freud and psychoanalysts of the Jung caliber over- 
emphasize the sex instinct. Self-expression, it has been said— 
and rightly— is an obsession of Western civilization. The allure- 
ments and incitements of sex have almost obliterated our clear 
thinking. 

For the integration of the whole man, therefore, we must 
needs have the guidance of sane psychology. But we need as 
well the kind of conception which a high religion gives of the 
ideal character, in order that a character-ideal may be made 
inwardly controlling. It were well for us to remember the 
words of Hosea, the Prophet, when he cried, ‘‘Where there is no 
vision the people perish.”’ 
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THE BIRDS AND THE SUNLIGHT 
F. C. Hoggarth 


| =—)N his book on bird watching, Julian Huxley 
E 4) tells how in a certain place, rising before dawn 
ine & 
| 


@ | and going out of doors, he heard birds without 
23 seeing any. Presently they descended from 
the upper air. They had been up apparently to 
greet the sun, to be warmed and cheered by his rays, 
seeking the light of the day’s beginning, before ever 
they started the tasks of the day. Whether that was 
their regular custom or not, it is certainly as suggestive 
as it is beautiful. 

“Were man to make a practise of rising at dawn 
and contemplating in silence alone the rising of the 
sun—the rest of the day,” says Le Gallienne, ‘“‘would 
be hallowed by that morning memory, his actions 
would partake of the largeness and chastity of that 
lustral hour.’’ Such amorning contemplation “toward 
the sunrising’’ does somehow give tone to a day, 
something of brightness and gaiety and purity seems 
to enter the soul; expansive, generous, joyous moods 
are stirred. The day’s first light, in the stillness of 
its beginnings, has a quality not found later. Some 
have felt its gifts and ministries too precious to be 
missed. 

Morley in his Recollections gives a picture of 
Meredith’s return from his walk before breakfast. 
“He came to the morning meal after a long hour’s 
stride in the tonic air and fresh loveliness of cool woods 
and green slopes, with the brightness of sunrise upon 
his brow. . . . His voice was strong, full, resonant, 
harmonious, his laugh quick and loud. . . . His per- 
sonality seemed to give new life. . . . To love this 
deep companionship of the large refreshing natural 
world,” he adds, “‘wrought unspeakable fulness of be- 
ing to him, as it was one of his most priceless lessons 
to men of disposition more prosaic than his.”’ 

By Pye 
I ATTEND A MINISTERS’ MEETING 
Asa M. Bradley 

It was a denominational affair, but we of the local ministerial 
circle were invited to participate. Of course, we might recall 
when this would not have been done, but why do so? We were 
all there on equal terms, no lines drawn, and all feeling at home. 

It wasn’t just like one of our own meetings, the vocabularies 
differed slightly so that one could notice it, but the spirit was all 
right, and altogether fine. We represented five denominations, 
and quite a range in thought, and this latter not noticeably along 
creedal lines. The discussions were snappy, but the differences 
no sharper than are to be found in our own gatherings, and the 
manners fully as good. 

I was especially interested in a sermon by an elderly preacher. 
As I had known him, hearing him briefly in informal discussions, 
I had received the impression that he was something of a left- 
over; but now I discovered my error, that he was altogether up 
to the line of present day thinking, and remarkably clear in all 
his utterances, much more so than were some others in the dis- 
cussion which followed. 

Which raised the question in my mind, Why my former 
impression? We hold to the teachings received in youth until 
something induces us to think and question. Nor do we accept 
the counter opinions of others without due consideration. That 
sermon was in line with the man’s progressive thought; on the 
previous occasions, questions had been sprung which he had not 
seriously considered, and he had reverted to the teaching of his 


youth. 
And I was led to take further notice, and I observed the 
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clarity in thought and expression which characterized the older 
men to be lacking in the younger. These latter dismissed some 
ideas once prevalent as something to throw into the discard, 
but with no clear statement of what they had substituted—if 
anything. The older men, who had thought their way from 
darkness to light, knew what they had developed in the way of 
faith, and could state it understandingly. They were used to 
thinking things through. 

And I find myself wondering if the present generation, with 
mass production in so many ways, isn’t growing to take its ideas 
in like manner, machine made, and standardized. 

Dr. Sockman at a Ministers’ Institute which I attended 
last fall said: ‘“‘As our resources increase, our resourcefulness 
diminishes.”” With so many helps, I wonder if we aren’t grow- 
ing to be lazy thinkers. 

* * * 


ENTERPRISES IN CO-OPERATION 
Carl A. Hempel 


In the April issue of the Pennsylvania Universalist under the 
Smithton notes appears this news item: “Our Big Brother School 
at Lynn, Mass., furnished most of our Christmas cheer this year, 
and we have been so pepped up ever since that we feel we can ac- 
complish a lot during 1932—-we already are trying to raise money 
for new hymn books. (Signed) SueF. Smith, Supt.’ And there- 
upon hangs a tale. The Big Brother relationship between the 
Lynn and Smithton church schools has existed for some dozen 
years. In response to the Big Brother plan of the General Sun- 
day School Association, these two schools began to co-operate, 
one with the other, twelve years ago, and have been at it ever 
since. 

Last December, the outlook for a Christmas celebration at 
Smithton did not look very favorable. Smithton is in the coal 
region and there was no business. To make matters worse, a 
failure of a bank further crippled the Smithton church. So the 
Smithton school planned to have a Giving Christmas only. 
Every class began to make simple gifts for those who were in need 
of cheer in the Smithton parish. Cards were sent to the shut-ins, 
letters were written to our missionaries, and many ways were 
found to make others happy. 

When the Lynn school heard of this condition of affairs, the 
classes in the intermediate and senior departments with the help 
of the treasury made it possible to send a sum of money to their 
little brother in Pennsylvania. The superintendent of the 
Smithton school, Miss Sue F. Smith, and her teachers became a 
committee to plan the celebration for their children, and on 
Christmas Eve, after the “Giving Christmas’ program, with 
reports from all of the classes as to what they had done for others, 
was finished, then came the surprise from Lynn, and every one 
had a joyful and happy time. 

Early in January there came to the superintendent of the 
Lynn school a letter nearly a yard long, a letter of thanks signed 
by every member of the Smithton school. Even the kindergar- 
ten class signed by making their crosses after their names. 

But the big surprise for the Lynn school came by special 
delivery on April 30. On that day a box arrived at the home of 
the Lynn superintendent, and when it was opened it was found to 
contain sixty bunches of wood violets in excellent condition. 
They had been picked by the children of the Smithton church 
school, packed by a committee of teachers, and sent to Lynn in 
time for May Day. And as the note attached to the box said 
“Spring Greetings from Smithton to Lynn,’’ so the Lynn school 
had violets everywhere on the first Sunday of May. An enter- 
prise in co-operation, and Smithton was ahead of Lynn in the 
enterprise. Those violets touched many hearts, and after the 
church school session went to the bedsides of the sick and into 
the homes of the Lynn people. 

A week later a package of letters of thanks and various kinds 
of handwork and books, was sent by the kindergarten, primary 
and intermediate departments of the Lynn school as an appre- 
ciation for the violets. And more will follow; the R. P. A. class of 
Lynn has a bulletin board in natural woods completed and ready 
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to be sent in the next package. And so the co-operation and 
friendly interest goes on, and Smithton’s splendid superintendent 
and her school of eighty-five members continue to spread Uni- 
versalism in that town. 

Another enterprise in co-operation. Early in February, a 
committee of six business men and the pastor of the Swampscott 
Universalist church approached the Lynn church with the request 
that their church school be taken over as a branch of the Lynn 
church school. Repeated conferences with the Lynn superin- 
tendent brought about a workable plan. It was a great thing to 
have seven men of the Swampscott church ready to do every- 
thing possible to save their school, wihch had dropped to an at- 
tendance of less than a dozen with only three or four children in 
the classes. 

A new curriculum and skeleton layout of necessary classes 
was planned, eight teachers were enlisted, letters were sent to the 
families, which were followed up by telephone calls, paid ads and 
news items were placed in the local papers announcing the re- 
opening of the school under new arrangements, and a big cloth 
sign was put up on the front of the church, also advertising the 
new school. 

On March 6, the new school opened with every teacher and 
officer present and all the eight classes with pupils, an attendance 
of forty-four on the first Sunday. The enrollment has steadily 
increased untilit now stands at sixty-five with an attendance every 
Sunday of better than fifty. Absentees are followed up and an 
enrollment of seventy-five is expected next fall. 

The Lynn superintendent goes to Swampscott every other 
Sunday during the lesson period of the Lynn school and conducts 
a worship service at the close of the Swampscott school. He is 
listed as an officer of that organization and is very welcome. 
The Swampscott teachers and officers attend the Lynn monthly 
teachers’ meeting and supper, and the branch superintendent, 
Mr. Nowell Ingalls, reports for Swampscott. And it is to be 
noted that the young men’s class of the Swampscott pastor, Rev. 
Carl Seaward, has grown to 2 membership of seventeen. 

Lynn has also assisted in some of the fun and entertainment 
activities of the members of the Swampscott school. All that 
was needed was sympathetic interest on the part of the larger 
school, advice and help in reorganization, and continual co- 
operation from month to month. 

An enterprise in co-operation and Swampscott and Lynn are 
happy in the enterprise. 

My purpose in writing this account of enterprises in co- 
operation is that it may suggest to some of our larger schools the 
possibility of reaching out beyond the walls of their own church 
buildings and lending their strength to the helping of smaller 
schools in their vicinity. It can be done and there is great joy 


to be found in doing it. 
* * * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 


The eighty-second session of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention was held in the Universalist-Unitarian church at 
Mukwonago, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 17 and 18. Dele- 
gates and pastors came from the seven churches, bringing en- 
thusiasm and good cheer in the face of the unusual economic 
strain. A splendid program had been planned this year. 

The president, Fred J. Bolender of Monroe, called the 
Convention to order at 2.30 Tuesday afternoon. After a hymn 
and prayer, Mr. Bolender gave a brief address in which he re- 
viewed the local conditions at Augusta, and reported the re- 
organization of that church, instead of disposing of it, as he had 
been instructed to do at the time of the last Convention. This 
good news brought a wave of enthusiasm and hope to all pres- 
ent. 

After appointment of sessional committees, the secretary 
read the minutes of the preceding session, and they were ap- 
proved. 

Dr. Daniel. T. Denman of Oak Park, IIl., then addressed 


the Convention. 


At 4.30 p. m. a social gathering of delegates and friends filled 
the church, and visitors were assigned places of free entertain- 
ment. The hospitality of Mukwonago Universalists was un- 
limited. Comfortable homes and breakfast were provided for all 
who came, and every courtesy extended. 

The Convention banquet was served by the ladies of the 
church. The Rev. Noble McLaughlin of Wausau acted as 
toastmaster. Mr. Ted Lindsey of Racine sang several solos, 
accompanied by Miss Nodine Hulett, also of Racine. Mr. 
Lindsey and Miss Hulett appeared on our program following 
Dr. Denman’s afternoon address, and in the evening service. 
Mr. Lindsey is soloist in our Racine church. 

A unique feature of the evening platform meeting was an 
illustrated lecture on “‘Birds’’ by Sidney R. Esten of Indianapolis. 
Mr. Esten was for many years pastor of our church at Anderson, 
Ind. After becoming an expert on out-door life, especially birds, 
and taking a course in ornithology in the Indiana State Uni- 
versity, he became “‘Field Worker on Birds and Conservation” 
of the Indiana State Department of Conservation. He made 
a great hit at the Convention. Mr. Esten tells us there are ten 
million cats in the United States, and suggests that all of them be 
put to death immediately, because they kill millions of valuable 
birds every year. Perhaps he is right, but women who love cats, 
and have them as pets, will not agree. 

However, this beautifully illustrated bird lecture caught 
the fancy of our State Convention delegates and friends, and 
we shall be glad to have Mr. Esten come again. 

Wednesday, May 18, the closing day, was a busy one. 
Business was resumed at 9a.m. The treasurer, Mr. R. G. Har- 
vey, gave hisreport. There has been no defaulting on any of our 
bonds. For this we all are devoutly thankful. We have kept 
within ourincome. That is good business. 

The State Superintendent then gave his report. This was 
encouraging. Prospects for the coming year are excellent for 
nearly every church in the state, and hope for every one was ex- 
pressed by the Superintendent. 

The occasional sermon was preached at eleven o’clock, by 
the Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Markesan. Mr. Rasnake, who has 
spent most of the past twenty-five years working in our Southern 
churches, expects to return to Atlanta July 1. 

We would love to have him return to Markesan in the fall, 
but this is not certain. He has worked faithfully in a rather 
difficult field, but has endeared himself to all who know him. 
Mr. Rasnake gave a historic and prophetic message—one which 
stirred the souls of all who heard. 

The communion was served by the Rev. L. W. Abbott, 
assisted by Drs. Denman and Robinson. A free-will offering 
was taken for our General Convention Ministerial Pension Fund. 
A creditable sum was realized, to which was added more which 
had been sent by certain local churches. We of the Wisconsin 
Convention are doing what we can to increase our pension fund. 
This should be of deep concern to all Universalists, and especially 
to our pastors. 

One of the most interesting features of our Wisconsin Con- 
ventions each year is the reports brought from churches by rep- 
resentatives of the different local organizations, such as Ladies’ 
Aid Societies, Guilds, missionary organizations, Sunday schools, 
young people’s organizations, etc. It is a feature that we have 
come to look forward to with a good deal of happy anticipation. 
And we are never disappointed. 

The local pastors also add their word, and a free-for-all dis- 
cussion usually follows. 

Wednesday afternoon Mr. Sidney Esten gave an address on 
“God in Nature.” 

The Rev. Daniel T. Denman followed Mr. Esten, giving a 
most inspiring talk. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: Fred J. 
Bolender, president; Walter Lobdell, vice-president; R. G. Har- 
vey, treasurer; Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary-Superintendent. 
Trustees, Miss Alice Phelps, Mrs. F. R. Becker, P. H. McKee. 
Committee of Fellowship, the Rev. M. L. Aldridge, chairman, 
Bert Schwanberg, Dr. M. G. Gragerson. 
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A. ARNOLD ROSS 


The Rev. A. Arnold Ross died at his home in De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, on Friday, May 20. He had been in frail 
health for some time, and his death was not unexpected. 

Amos Arnold Ross was born at Portland, Me., Sept. 20, 1852. 
His mother died when he was a baby, and the boy was reared 
by a grandfather, until the remarriage of his father, some years 
later, when he went back to the paternal roof. The family re- 
moved to Clinton, Me., where his boyhood days were spent. 

His early education was received in the public schools of his 
home town, and later in a Maine college. He came from a Meth- 
odist family, but later in life he became a convert to Universalism, 
and studied for the ministry of our church at Tufts College. 

Following his graduation, his first pastorate was at Haver- 
hill, Mass., where he remained for nine years, going from there 
to Chicago, where he served as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church. Later he preached and did newspaper work in Denver. 

He served as pastor of the Universalist church at Brewton, 
Ala., for a period of six years, and then returned to the Hast, 
where he served a pastorate at Stafford, Conn. Answering in- 
sistent calls from Brewton, he returned to that city, and served 
another six years as pastor there. While at Brewton he was 
made secretary of the Commercial Club, and a huge silver loving 
cup was presented him by the business interests of that city, 
testifying to the high esteem in which he was held. From Brew- 
ton he went to Avon, Ill., where he preached for a number of 
years, going to De Funiak in 1920, where he served as pastor of 
the church until failing health compelled him to offer his resigna- 
tion in October of 1929. 

He was honored while living there with the presidency of the 
State Universalist Convention, which he resigned only when the 
duties of the office proved too much for his advancing years. 
He was then made vice-president of the organization, which 
position he held until his death. 

He was a 382d degree Mason and an Odd Fellow. 

Mr. Ross is survived by his widow, formerly Miss Josephine 
Kaiser, of New Orleans, with whom he was united in marriage 
on May 2, 1911. He leaves, through a former marriage, six 
grandchildren—four girls and two boys—and seven great- 
grandchildren. He is also survived by two brothers and six 
sisters, of which family he was the elder. 

Funeral services, first planned to be held at the Universalist 
church, of which he was formerly the pastor, were held at the 
Methodist church, as it became evident that the smaller building 
could accommodate but a small portion of those who wished to 
pay the last tribute to one whom they had learned to love and 
admire. 

The services at the church, which, both main auditorium 
and annex, were filled to capacity, were in charge of the Rev. 
Warren Brigham, pastor of the Universalist church at Brewton. 
Many friends from Brewton, Montgomery, Bonifay, Andalusia, 
Crestview, and other places, attended. 

Burial was in Magnolia Cemetery, where the Masonic burial 
service was conducted by Ernest W. Campbell of Laurel Hill. 


* * * 


THE REGISTER DROPS THREE 


To meet the present financial conditions, which affect all 
of the churches and general agencies of the Unitarian Fellowship, 
reductions are being made in as good spirit as possible, and dif- 
ficulties are met with courage and sense. 

The Register shares in the general retrenchment, and would 
not be true to itself if it did not willingly bear with all its asso- 
ciates the burden of change which is not lightened by being com- 
mon among us all. For at last it means that some one who can 
ill afford it must do more work or get less pay; and some one 
else must lose his position. 
write. Behind the printed page of this journal there is always 
the human equation, and by that we live. 

We wish to tell our readers somewhat in detail what we must 
now do, and why. In the early spring, when the budgeting for 
the coming year was in process, there was a serious prospect of 


That fact stands in relief as we 


loss of income before the trustees. Advertising, never a very 
large figure, had declined; circulation held up better than that 
of the average church paper, but it did not increase. Compared 
with other religious publications of which we had knowledge, the 
Register was not at all in a bad way. Under normal conditions 
the way would have seemed clear. On a basis of the support 
voted by the American Unitarian Association, Feb. 10, 1931, 
after an exhaustive survey of the record and usefulness of this 
one continuing Unitarian journal through more than one hun- 
dred and ten years, there would have been, with ordinary econo- 
mies, a reasonably successful outcome for 1932. 

The Association voted $10,000 a year, instead of $3,650, 
which had been granted for more than ten years, with the pro- 
vision that the News Letter be continued within the Register’s 
forms. All of the terms of the vote have been complied with. 

In the spring there came a letter to the trustees from the 
Association indicating that it would not be possible for the 
Register to receive more than $6,000 the coming year. 

With this prospective reduction of $4,000 before them, the 
trustees sought to save to the utmost in the extreme situation. 
A careful survey of the whole office operating cost, and including 
the printing, was made by a competent firm of cost accountants, 
and in view of the sheer necessities it was recommended that for 
the present reductions equivalent to the $4,000 be made by ter- 
minating the services of three persons and commensurately in- 
creasing the duties of those who remained. This was sweeping 
but compulsory, in the opinion of the accountants. 

As a matter of fact, the reduction of the staff does add hours 
to the daily work of those who continue. There is no complaint; 
the willingness to try to face a grave extremity is unalloyed. 
When the possible economies to meet the tentative figures were 
submitted to the Administrative Council of the Association, it 
was decided on the Council’s recommendation at the May meet- 
ing of the Association’s Board of Directors, that the grant should 
be not $6,000 but $5,000. That action necessitates, of course, 
even further retrenchments. 

It should be said that, while the actual work now added to 
those who constitute the operating staff is equivalent to at least 
thirty-five per cent increase over their normal duties, there was, 
of course, no proposal by the cost accountants that their salaries 
should be decreased. As against the ten per cent salary cuts now 
almost standardized in business, church, and state, the present 
status of all the workers on the Register leaves them free of even 
a suggestion that they come out of the present crisis in business 
at any advantage over the others. That is a simple matter of 
arithmetice.—The Christian Register. 


* * * 

ADDITIONAL LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
Connecticut : 

Stattorde ad dia)matcni eee ae $ 1.00 
Illinois: 

Rlging@dd ie cio eee eee 3.50 

Porapak acute ee She 97.73 
Towa: 

WatenloOmerens i scuiice.: arcane 46.50 

WebsStemCltvar soc . a. cco acne 15.00 
Maine: 

GeardiMe ter asa vache cng: ‘inc. +.orcsne eee 2.00* 

Thivermoncetiallls circus. cone eee 37.25 

INO Waa etc owen Seon ot Rae 23.67 

Portland, Congress Square (add.) 2.00* 
Massachusetts: 

Boston, Grove Hall (add.) ........ 10.00* 

Cambridge; Qdds)inan wae.t ee 2.00* 

ChielS@atmrrci tess. 86 ers ano ee 5.00 

Hiverettamronc: acl sete ot ck eee 80.14 

Gardiehaeetn ers eaten ic... 7c, Maree 4.00 

IL@OMESS te ramet baniet. <2... - aaa 4,25 

Melrosem@dds) er ..k. a. «+ aeneneee 1.00 

Monsonteenec tcl <a: a: 100.00 

NorthpAdaimsy |. cnn dae. eee 11.00 
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IPIVIMOUTNE Weir Sen niacin: ee 5.20 
Michigan: 
Concorde, Pere errs kee one DSS 
Creal Ranks (ACGs oodataus@oo dee 10.00 
Minnesota: 
Minneapolis, Redeemer ........... 25.00* 
New Hampshire: 
INDIE 6) aheet a 30.75 
IRGRUSIN OUD RE eee 0 fe. estou 15.50 
New York: 
SYTACISC MEE TIME hs ck ok ees 5.00* 
Ohio: 
PNLESOTAT as sch ts 4 Pe eee 15.98 
Clevelandm(adds)ieerses wicca. acu 10.00* 
SPNING DOTON er Pee ne cack cote e 5.50 
Rhode Island: 
TAP LATGI WS es in Re a 85.45 
Vermont: 
IMOVTIS Vall emeerr ice tise outs cae 2.00 
Total for week ending June 3, 1932 ...... $ 668.67 
IPreviousslocal satay cco Pe eae noe 2,750.70 
Deduct for exchange on Canadian check . 18 
Grandhotel ns en arrose $3,419.19 


IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY 


The difficult days through which we are passing have had 
their effect upon churches everywhere. Some have had to cur- 
tail their activities and revise their programs because of de- 
creased income. So far you have met that challenge of these 
times with inspiring loyalty. Again, some churches are report- 
ing ‘decreased congregations in these days of adversity. We 
are among these. Our attendance record is not quite up to the 
mark of last year. In asurprising number of cases churches are 
reporting that some people are staying away from church be- 
cause their pledges are not paid up to date and therefore they 
feel they have no right to attend church! If that is the explana- 
tion in our own case, we can not escape the thought that we had 
better close our doors. We have failed as a church. if people feel 
that they can not enter God’s house when their pledges are un- 
paid. In days when all of us need to keep close to the abiding 
realities of life as embodied in religion, when we need to renew 
our spirits at the springs of living water, and when we need the 
strengthening power of an optimistic faith in a Christlike God, 
a divine humanity and God’s ultimate triumph in human hearts, 
it is a tragedy for people to cut themselves off from these things 
because of financial embarrassment. Long ago Isaiah said 
something which your church says now to you: “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy wine and milk without money and without price.” 
In the day of adversity your church is here to serve you, regard- 
less of what the treasurer’s books may reveal concerning your 
pledge.—C. C. Blawvelt, in Our Outlook, (Rochester, N. Y.) 


* * * 


NOTES FROM THE RELIEF BUREAU 


One of the big stores had a sale of canaries one day and it 
was discovered that a certain bird wouldn’t or couldn’t sing. 
He was dispatched to the bureau to be given to some one for 
company. The recipient, a sick child, was grateful. It was nice 
just to see the wee yellow bird hopping about his cage, fluffing 
out his feathers, taking a bath, swinging on his perch. But 
naturally she did wish he had a voice. At the store they had 
tried every possible device for coaxing him to sing, from rattling 
tissue-paper to running the water-taps, all to no avail. Then one 
fine day the sick child’s mother, a dressmaker by trade, brought 
home an order, and sitting down at the sewing-machine started 
to work. At once, hearing the rhythmic whirr-whirr-whirr, the 
hitherto silent visitor preened himself, lifted his pretty head, 
and burst into song! He has been singing ever since. 

Ideas for “relief? cover a wide and astonishing range. A 
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morning spent at one of the city bureaus catering to the needs of 
both urban and rural folk reminded me of visits I have paid to 
the famous Petticoat Lane junk-fair in old London. Donated 
for the amelioration of depression sufferers I have observed de- 
funct lamp-stands, old door-knobs, ancient cruet-sets with parts 
missing, the wheel of a baby-buggy, a pair of pink braces from 
which all elasticity had long since fled, an alarm clock minus its 
works, broken picture-frames, faded cushion-tops, and vague bits 
of rusty iron whose function in life time had obliterated. One finds 
somebody’s once-cherished, elaborately-embroidered whisk- 
holder and somebody else’s razor-strop or tie-holder worked in 
pansies. I once saw too one-half of a set of book-ends. No 
doubt the single entity could be used as a door-stop—if doors 
were ever kept open in this prairie country. The wheat crop 
may, and does, fail, but the baby crop never. So there is a con- 
tinuous demand for layettes. There is something particularly 
pleasurable about supplying layettes, and the most unlikely 
people will take an interest in little “‘expecteds.” Just recently 
a big Scotsman sheepishly offered to furnish a baby-carriage and 
“all the fixings” for any infant born on his birthday. Four 
children came into the world on that particular date, but the 
quadrupled event didn’t dismay the generous friend. He nobly 
furnished four carriages and four sets of garments, two trimmed 
pink and two baby-blue. The bureau declines to laugh at Scotch 


jokes now.—Winifred Davies, in New Outlook (Toronto). 
* * x 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Condensed Report of the Treasurer for 1932 


Income from Bonds and Notes ....... $5,410.76 
Income from Real Estate (met) ........ 1,457.19 
Income brought over from 1931 ........ 311.19 7,179.14 
AnnuitiesuRaidm ass arsed cones eerie 207.50 
Comins Fund Payments .............. 145.00 
Administration: COsts mae meg eerie 77.50 430.00 
Net Income used on Publications .... 6,749.14 
Legacies'receivedta..n.i tects esses 5,047.67 
GUNES sash rrsyaeucceent ys Stand ocd ana eek ars Oo 219.50 
Comins) Bund Addition 2)... «0.5 oe 40.00 5,307.17 
Gold Notes Issued (net) 2.3..4..2..0.; 5,100.00 
Total Gold Notes outstanding .......... 56,500.00 
Business Transactions resulted as follows: 
Income 
Costs Receipts Funds Deficits 
SOA TOON COO CI ins nuns chiro acon eee 10,014.82 5,824.75 14,630.94 
ANSON OPEL EUD Chame ete that retecn ct aed arene 1,383.52 330.00 2,475.58 
LS G20SS Me Storer sc a stestret etre taietecers 15,090.71 594.39 2,935.08 
53,279.79 Costs 
Business Income ...... 26,489.05 
Jneome of Punds) .. oho eon eos 6,749.14 
NetsLioss.®, .2te ava spaccatere tid co ainiarel dae alors rteiaie 20,041.60 
Assets of the Corporation March 31st, 1932 
Cashier member ici scsi eon ool oiehny Senereistorene 8,795.69 
BondsrandjStockst ces cc nec snleate a: 97,233.23 
Suspense CT ylen)is. ccs tele ee nates dee 3,494.04 
Insurancemie, mi. siteae traces ays reipdette 585.74 
110,108.70 
Real Estate 
Hléadqearterss, ertuk ots seth age svat Osenels 78,544.58 
Wess' Gold Notes: si. shed. s.ebarets 56,500.00 
USES eicaeteiers ten scumieertcerate 22,044.58 
IB OVAISCONISLEOUA mietetere lero cesie: siete eller 175,000.00 197,044.58 
Business Investment ...........-..2005 16,418.93 
MOtaleASSets fa: nice) 323,572.21 
UVESEL VG Epis LAKCS waite acre eters sree aleve. af © eitiete.ol capslenete oteercic aerate hs 1,929.07 
IRESEr Vel IMCOMOS eee kates aheters clita ole diesels aol eakete bie aletale ne esate ore 2,292.22 
Neti Capitaltofithe! Corporation, i cisc:ctetecse1+)elers)erareloie cleletalerete ave aie 319,350.92 
$323,572.21 


Respectfully submitted, 
Arthur E. Mason, Treasurer. 
April 21st, 1932. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WORLD WAR VETERANS, ATTENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A number of World War veterans who are opposed to the 
imperialistic and jingo policies of the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars recently met under the auspices of the 
Civic Club in New York City to form a group which will speak 
for those thousands of ex-soldiers and sailors who do not approve 
of the tactics of the major veterans’ organizations. 

At a time when millions of Americans are without work and 
when relief agencies report that thousands of our fellow-citizens 
and their wives and children are in a state verging on starvation, 
this group feels that the expenditure of millions of public money 
for armament is inhuman and grossly unwarranted. 

The repeated appeals for a larger navy by so-called leaders 
of veterans’ groups at a time when provocative militaristic ut- 
terances and activities are likely to plunge the world into another 
international war was severely condemned by this group. 

The group also went on record as opposing the strike-break- 
ing and reactionary activities which certain sections of the Legion 
have indulged in from time to time. 

Allveterans who feel that the time has come fora renunciation 
of the reactionary and militaristic policies of the American Legion 
and the V. F. W. and who would like to join this group in New 
York, or form similar groups in other cities, are asked to com- 
municate in writing with 

Charles Yale Harrison, 
Civic Club, 18 East 10th Street; New York, N. Y. 


* ok 


DOES NOT WANT THE LEADER LESS BROAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is difficult these times to keep our thinking from becom- 
ing narrow. The Christian Leader helps prevent this in my case. 
I would not like to have it change very much from its present 
broad-minded policy. 

Arthur T. Gardner. 

Hie, IN; Y 


x x 


ANOTHER MAN DOWN ON THE LORD’S PRAYER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of March 26, under the heading “Dr. Dief- 
fenbach Sticks to His Guns,” you have vigorously defended the 
Lord’s Prayer by declaring that ‘‘the power of the Lord’s Prayer 
does not rest on association and long usage. It rests on its 
simplicity, its beauty, its insight, its breadth ... . its faith in 
the Good Father,” etc. 

Your description of the Lord’s Prayer is surely a pious one; 
but whether the quality of the article is exactly as advertised may 
well be questioned. I, for one, am not convinced that the 
Lord’s Prayer contains all of the virtues which you have so 
generously bestowed upon it. 

Even if we should ascribe Lordship to Jesus, the prayer can 
not correctly be called the ‘‘Lord’s.’”’ Jesus had never claimed 
title to it. I find no record anywhere which indicates that Jesus 
himself had ever used this form of prayer. He merely suggested it 
for others. ‘There were in those days—as there are in these— 
adults whcse brain had not developed beyond the infantile stage. 
Naturally enough, Jesus taught them a childish prayer. 

I concede that it does suggest faith in the Good Father; but 
frankly, Mr. Editor, I do not know why blind faith, even in a 
Good Father, should be counted by intelligent people as praise- 
worthy. Furthermore, one may doubt whether Jesus always 
had so great a faith in the Good Father as this form of prayer 
implies. Not unlike many other sons of men, Jesus must have 
found it easy to profess faith in the goodness of the Jewish Good 
Father while a few shekels jingled in his pocket, when he was 
in good health, when dreams were pleasant and no sparrows were 
falling to the ground. But when Life’s bitter moment had come 
and a mixed drink of vinegar and gall was offered him while he 


was bleeding on the cross, it was then that he met with grim 
reality, and in dire despair he cried out: “Hl, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani2” 

The Lord’s Prayer, to my mind, is well adapted for the 
masses of church-going folks. It is so easy to memorize. The 
words are sufficiently simple and, when distinctly enunciated 
by an evangelical preacher, it is not hard to repeat after him. 
I do not mind the Lord’s Prayer so much when I hear it recited 
in an orthodox church, or in a lodge room filled with tobacco 
smoke; really, I don’t mind it any more than when J hear the dic- 
tionary flouted and slang substituted in Tony’s tonsorial parlor 
or Jim’s de luxe speakeasy. But when I come to a Universalist 
or Unitarian church, there to seek and find the Highest and to 
worship Him, as well as to refresh my soul with the minister’s 
living words, I can not, then, appreciate the recitation of the 
two-thousand-year-old Lord’s Prayer. No, Mr. Editor, I can 
not, not any more than when I come to a theater to attend an 
opera, and the orchestra strikes up a tune of O du lieber Augustin. 

Joseph Goodwilling. 

Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


‘“HOLD-OVERS”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“The Massachusetts State Convention or Council, as they 
call it for some obscure reason,” etc. From editorial in Leader 
of May 21. 

The term “Council” is a hold-over from the now forgotten 
past. It occurs in the old records, and as differentiating be- 
tween the public and the executive meetings to which the public 
was not invited. The Council usually met at a place apart from 
the auditorium where were held the public meetings. Fre- 
quently it was at a private house. Only men were admitted as 
voting delegates, so the voting representation was small. This 
Council would get off by itself and transact the business, and 
then come to the church, court house, or whatever place was 
provided, and listen to sermons. There were five or six, and I 
noticed the records of seven sermons one year. There were no 
addresses with discussions until something like fifty years ago. 
I think the first woman delegate to the New Hampshire Con- 
vention was in 1870—Mrs. Loretta Foster from Weare. 

There is another hold-over that now amounts to nothing, 
the Committee on Religious Services. This Council would 
meet and organize the evening before the public services. The 
committee on religious services was appointed, whose duty it 
was to provide place, or places, and make up the program. 
Sometimes there would be a change in place of holding service, 
perhaps they couldn’t have the same auditorium throughout. 
There was no prearranged program, ministers were drafted to 
preach and conduct devotions. Those old war-horses always 
went with pockets stuffed with sermons, and expected to be called 
on. The first step in the way of progress was the ‘‘occasional 
sermon,’’ one prepared for the occasion, the subject for which 
would be assigned a year in advance. This was to distinguish it 
from the breast-pocket sermons which would make up the rest 
of the program. We talk of “occasional sermon’”’ now; but there 
is no occasion for the term—another hold-over. 

I have an interesting ‘reaction’? about the Hymnals. 
Where I speak of “four by 8S. Thompson, whoever he may have 
been,’’ Alice Blanchard rises to say that he was her great grand- 
father, one of the founders of our Charlestown church. The 
preliminary meeting to consider the building of the church was 
held at his house; he was one of the building committee. He 
wrote an original hymn for the dedication of the building. She 
doesn’t say so, but it logically follows that he had a daughter who __||| 
married Confederate Brigadier General Blanchard, the father of - li 
Dr. Henry Blanchard, who lived in New Orleans, And this will 
account for Henry Blanchard coming North to study at Tufts 
College, entering the Universalist ministry, and staying North 
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during the Civil War instead of joining his father and brothers in 
the Confederate service. That hymn isin my book and shows it 
to have been of the second edition, published in Charlestown. 
The title page of my book is missing. 
Asa M. Bradley. 
* * 
WE MUST NOT BE TOO POSITIVE 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

Yes, thank you, we enjoy the Leader very much, though of 
course, like all other human thinkers, we have our own opinions. 
I note your comment on a “Brave Man.’ What I object to in 
him or any one else, is positive assertions as to events to come 
from certain acts now. Franklin in his autobiography says: “I 
have ceased to make positive assertions about things which are 
uncertain, but say ‘In my opinion,’ or ‘I believe.’’’ But your 
“Brave Man” says: ‘“‘Millions have been spent for law enforce- 
ment with no return,” referring to the Eighteenth Amendment, 
while Director Woodcock says the cost of enforcement (first 
nine years) was $213,172,485, received from fines, etc., $460,502,- 
792; balance for Government $247,323,307. If that is nothing 
many of us, the Leader among the others, would like about one 
two hundred and forty-seventh of it. The Leader could do a lot 
of good with that little piece of nothing. 

When such positive statements are made on either side of a 
question, I am like the Indian convert, who admitted his belief 
in Jonah and the Fiery Furnace, but when it came to the five 
loaves and two fishes exclaimed, ‘‘Me no believe in that other 
fish story now.”’ 

H.S. Morley. 

Newton Center, Mass. 

* * 


A BLASPHEMOUS CONTROVERSY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I recommend to the interested readers of the Christian 
Leader as discerning an article as I ever read. It is entitled 
“The Social Value of Prayer and Worship,’ is written by the 
commanding George A. Coe, and is to be found in the June 
(1932) World Tomorrow. This article, with which I whole- 
heartedly agree, seems to render most (if not all) of the theist- 
humanist controversy irrelevant and perhaps blasphemous. 

H.S. Tigner. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

e o% 


AN INSPIRING SERVICE IN THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been spending the past winter in Florida. 

It was my privilege to attend a religious service of great 
significance, at the United Liberal Church (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) in St. Petersburg on Sunday morning, May 15. The 
Rev. Dr. James Dillard, minister of the Southside Baptist 
Church of Birmingham, Ala., preached the sermon, and the 
Rev. Dr. John Davidson of the First Baptist Church of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., gave the prayer. The Rev. George Gilmour, minis- 
ter of the United Liberal Church, had charge of the service. 
Many Baptist ministers and lay people in attendance at the 
Southern Baptist Convention were present. 

A deep religious spirit, animated by a beautiful enthusiasm, 
made a lasting impression on the large congregation. In this 
inspiring service I saw the beginning of the fulfillment of my 
hope for a church unity which will bring together all earnest souls, 
no matter what may be their denomination of religious belief. 
Somewhat slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless surely, the courageous 
spirit of the preachers of our Liberal faith is permeating the Te- 
ligion of the South, as it has for a long time permeated Christian 
faith in the North. 

And so we may confidently look forward to the day which, 
please God, is not far distant, when religious leaders everywhere, 
North, South, East and West, will be working together as one 
great unit in the service of God and mankind. 

Alice M. Cook. 


Frankfort, New York. 
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“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I sometimes think the hardest thing to bear about this de- 
pression is the things people who are still prosperous and success- 
ful are saying about it. One multi-millionaire says he does not 
know of any depression. Courage and initiative are all any one 
needs, says a well-known statistician. A famous movie star tells 
us she considers it a great privilege to be poor. Another multi- 
millionaire is buying space in the big dailies of the country to 
cheer us up. Perhaps no one will employ us, he says, but we 
can always work. Machines do not deprive us of our jobs, they 
make jobs. (He forgets to tell us where those jobs are just at 
present.) Over production is not the trouble, we don’t produce 
enough. All that is needed is a freer flow of money between 
producer and consumer, and that is so simple a matter that he 
does not bother to tell us how to bring it about. 

Probably these people do not mean to be cruel. They just 
lack understanding. But if the depression ends in a red revolu- 
tion it will be because they and others like them do not know 
enough to keep quiet in a situation which they are incapable 
of comprehending. 

Some way ought to be found to shut them up. 

A Red. 
*x* * 

MIGHT REVIVE THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May we h2ve for distribution copies of “A Man’s Right to 
a Job,’ by Frank D. Adams? That kind of ecreedal statement 
and that kind of missionary activity might revive the Univer- 
salist Church to a career of growth and enlarged usefulness. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following appeared under the above heading in the 
current issue of the Octagon, the professional journal of the 
American Institute of Architects. The quotation from Harpers 
seems to describe so accurately present conditions that the 
readers of the Leader might be interested in it. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


The American Institute of Architects was born in 1758. 
It took a lot of courage to be born in that particular year, in 
proof of which the following is submitted. The profession may 
well take courage for the future. The first seventy-five years are 
the hardest! 

“Tt is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years— 
not in the lifetime of most men who read this paper—has there 
been so much grave and deep apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this time. In our own country there 
is a universal commercial prostration and panic, and thousands 
of our poorest fellow-citizens are turned out against the ap- 
proaching winter without employment, and without the prospect 
of it. 

“In France the political caldron seethes and bubbles with 
uncertainty; Russia hangs on as usual, like a cloud, dark and 
silent, upon the horizon of Europe; while all the energies, resources 
and influences of the British Empire are sorely tried, and are 
yet to be tried more sorely, in coping with the vast and deadly 
Indian insurrection, and with its disturbed relations in China. 

“Tt is a solemn moment, and no man can feel any indifference 
(which happily no man pretends to feel) in the issue of events. 

“Of our own troubles no man can see the end. They are 
fortunately as yet mainly commercial; and if we are only to lose 
money and by painful poverty be taught wisdom—the wisdom 
of honor, of faith, of sympathy and of charity——-no man need 
seriously despair. And yet the very haste to be rich, which is 
the occasion of this widespread calamity, has also tended to de- 
stroy the moral forces with which we are to resist and subdue 
the calamity.” (Harper’s Weekly, October 10, 1857.) 
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Is Man Grown Up? 


Man Comes of Age. By John Langdon- 
Davies. (Harper. $3.50.) 


A striking feature of our time is the 
number of contributions to ethical and 
philosophical thought that have been made 
by men who are in no sense professional 
philosophers. Men whose interests have 
been principally in literature or journalism, 
in politics, in business, and in science or 
engineering, have felt the urge to tell the 
world what they are thinking about some 
of those rather complex problems which 
until recently have been regarded as the 
sacred preserve of philosophers. One 
thinks of Walter Lippmann, of H. G. Wells, 
of Clemenceau, of Pupin, and of a good 
many others who are not academic men in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Some- 
times one is inclined to reflect that such 
men would be somewhat less willing to set 
forth their views if they had a more pro- 
found acquaintance with the classics of 
philosophical literature. But that is only 
the academic prejudice manifesting itself. 
We are more properly grateful that the 
most difficult problems raised by human 
experience are not now reserved for any 
one class to deal with, not dismissed with 
dogmatic assurance that the truth is al- 
ready known, not presented exclusively in 
the jargon of a small group of men de- 
tached from the main affairs of life. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies can speak for and 
to “the average man’ because in the 
course of a career in which he has sampled 
many occupations he has had occasion to 
study a good many different ways of living. 
When he speaks of morals, of culture, of 
religion, of sex, of education, he is not 
limited to any one civilization, any one 
type of prejudice or custom, any one age. 
For himself, of course, this means that 
there is no one absolute standard to be 
meekly accepted or rejected wholesale; 
he is faced with the task of arriving for 
himself at a scheme of life, supported by 
some general principles, which will meet 
his own needs in the situation prescribed 
to him by our own civilization. This is 
the situation of a vast number of educated 
people to-day. A few are well prepared 
for the task; many more flounder in ill- 
conceived experiments; most people so 
situated live by emotion and enjoy the fun 
so long as the instincts of reflection can be 
_ suppressed. 

Each fresh book like that of Mr. Lang- 
don-Davies presents a new case-study for 
those who would interpret what civiliza- 
tion is doing to man. Here is a man who 
has made himself familiar with the most 
important contributions of positive science 
to our view of the world. He has, in fact, 
adopted a definite standpoint from which, 
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as each new experience comes along, he 
must always ask: What does it mean? 
How is it related to my own past and that 
of the race? How shall I achieve a control 
of the circumstances created by or re- 
vealed in this new situation? What has 
my intelligence to say about the response 
which I find my feelings lead me to make 
before I have time to reflect? In other 
words, the approach is that of a man who 
owes a great deal to disciplined intellect 
and places confidence only in programs 
and attitudes consistent with the findings 
of intelligence. From this point of view 
he passes in review some of the major 
concerns of life and delivers himself of the 
conclusions so far reached. 

So long as the reader understands that 
in such a presentation of what science (or 
ordered results of intelligent investiga- 
tion) has to say we are offered not .an 
authoritative code to govern our thinking 
but one man’s honest interpretation, there 
is a good deal to be gained by accompanying 
the author through his exposition of modern 
thought on such subjects as space, matter, 
life, personality. But it must be remem- 
bered that even the most encyclopedic 
mind can nowadays familiarize itself with 
only a part of the work of the several 
sciences, so that any one survey repre- 
sents the selections of one mind from a 
vast array of ‘“‘conclusions’” tentatively 
reached by science. There is no room for 
over-confidence, the pitfall of all who take 
science as a new gospel. Mr. Langdon- 
Davies, for example, sums up a chapter 
on personality with the statement that 
the science of psychology has advanced 
far enough to leave our common-sense 
approach in ruins. What does the com- 
mon sense approach mean? That of 
quite unintelligent people? ‘The common 
sense idea of personality is,” says Mr. 
Langdon-Davis, ‘‘very much like the 
spirit of a given fixed nature imprisoned in 
a body and driving that body in accordance 
with its nature.” Yes, that is one ex- 
treme, but writing learned books will not 
reach the people who still do think of 
personality in that way. At the other 
extreme from that of naive common-sense 
is the statement that human conduct must 
be fully described in terms of the simpler 
brute facts reached ‘‘by observation and 
experiment.’’ Here Mr. Langdon-Davies 
is placing on the infant science of the mind 
a load far greater than it can yet carry, 
greater, perhaps, than it ever will carry. 
Whose psychology is it that we take as 
authoritative? We are confronted with a 
wide choice. All serious psychologists are 
contributing to our understanding of 
human life, but it is not true that the 
laws of behavior have been, or are likely 
to be, worked out with any precision on 
the basis of any laboratory study of bodily 
responses. The Gestalt psychology has 
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something to tell us as well as the work of 
Adler or that of Pavlov. 

Part two of this work is entitled, ““The 
World of Make-believe.”” Man, says the 
author, has built additions to the structure 
of reality, using his wishful thinking as a 
foundation. Before we can determine how 
best to live we have to find out “‘how far 
the facts of life with which we are faced 
are... . the product of man’s thought 
and therefore to be unmade by the same 
medium as made them.” But why, “‘to 
be unmade?” Is reality only that which 
man has not helped to make? Is the 
creative imagination of man a trespasser in 
this world, to be summarily excluded in 
the interest of the weeds in the pasture 
which he might uproot? Perhaps we 
should not even say ‘weeds’ because 
nothing is a weed till man calls it so! 
The author, however, is not merciless in 
his campaign against a world of make- 
believe; he would only tear it down be- 
cause so far it has been constructed on the 
basis of false ideas. 

If only our desires, aspirations, codes, 
and enthusiasms were the product of a 
more realistic and truer picture of the 
world of reality, thinks the author, we 
should be happier. The whole field of 
sex experience is examined, with a good 
deal of emphasis upon what can be dis- 
covered of savage behavior, and the re- 
sults of the discussion are summed up in 
propositions which state what revolutions 
of thinking, in the judgment of the author, 
are necessary if modern scientific attitudes 
are to replace those which are now the 
foundation of our orthodox social pro- 
cedure. Two of these will suffice as ex- 
amples: “4. Responsibility for action does 
not exist or can not be discovered. The 
reasons a man gives for good or bad con- 
duct are seldom or never those which really 
called forth his activity. The quantity 
of adrenalin in the blood at a given mo- 
ment may be the cause of a man being a 
murderer or an adulterer. 5. Morality 
is nothing more than the mean of the 
emotional wishes of the majority at any 
given time; the rights of the minority are 
only safeguarded by a liberal functioning 
of hypocrisy.’’ In such a mood ends the 
chapter entitled, ‘““What May I Do?” 
A remaining part of man’s world of make- 
Langdon-Davies 
next turns is that of religion. The quest 
of an answer to What may I believe? leads. 
to a quite negative conclusion. ‘The 
human idea of God is merely’’ one of na- 
ture’s children. Nature is greater than 
we supposed, but the author apparently 
takes little comfort from this thought, 
for he has nothing but stoicism to sustain 
him. ‘Even if we are not ourselves the 


creators of the drama called life, but ) 


merely actors in a drama written to the ih 
bitter end and to be acted to the bitter ||| 
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our parts and act them as if we were the 
creators and had the end under our con- 
trol, for it may be that the play will go 
better thus than otherwise.” What sort 
of make-believe is that? If that is the 
sort sanctioned by science, as Mr. Langdon- 
Davies understands it, why not go some- 
what further and choose a make-believe 
that will give the actor at least a little 
enthusiasm? 

Obviously we have not been recommend- 
ing this book as a very illuminating trea- 
tise. But it does give us one more oppor- 
tunity to see a sincere mind at work on 
the task of a reconstruction of fundamental 
conceptions by which to govern life and 
interpret it. To read it is to see clearly 
at what points religion has to meet ‘“‘sci- 
ence’ and the temper which men think 
represents science to-day, if it wishes to 
say anything that will be heard. Thun- 
ders of dogmatism will not gain attention; 
they will only be explained as an indica- 
tion of an inferiority complex! 

H-E.B.S. 


* * 


Social Perplexities 


By Allan A. Hunter. (Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith. $1.50.) 


At last, a book by a minister who does 
not speak in vague and abstract terms 
and who gets down to the roots of existing 
conflicts in the social order. A book I am 
glad to recommend. Too many ministers 
to-day are apologizing for their lack of 
expert knowledge and “passing the buck’’ 
by calling upon “‘authorities.’”’ A multi- 
tude of human problems and situations 
await the ethical judgment of fearless 
leaders who are not specialists in anything 
except humanity, which is everything. 
In fact many of these situations have al- 
ready been judged and found wanting by 
the common sense of mankind, but 
await the reformers who will purge society 
of its wrongs. Mr. Hunter deals with the 
basic conflicts in our civilization, national 
rivalries, industrial warfare, racial antag- 
onisms, the friction in the home and be- 
tween youth and age. He writes as one 
understanding the deep-seated and time- 
worn nature of these conflicts. He is also 
acquainted with the practical efforts being 
made by individuals here and there to 
plant the seeds of a higher civilization; 
he mentions, for example, the work of 
Kagawa in Japan along with that of the 
Columbia Conserve Company of Indianap- 
olis. 

While the book lacks the finish of 
an artistic production, it attacks the 
subject matter in no uncertain fashion 
and should be read by progressive ministers 
and laymen who want their church to meet 
the demands of the day for intellectual 
and moral leadership. The book has a 
good reading list at the end. The author 
is pastor of the Mount Hollywood Com- 
munity Congregational Church of Holly- 
wood, has taught in Africa and China, 
served with the Red Cross under Allen- 


by in Palestine, and brings breadth of view 
to moral and spiritual perception. 
Hurley B. Begun. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
* * 
Highways 
By Elsie Aultman Ballou. (Badger. $2.00.) 
Concerning this book the Boston Herald 
of May 2, 1932, said: ‘‘Mrs. Ballou, wife 
of a well-loved minister in Dover-Foxcroft, 
Me., and one-time director of religious 
education at the First Presbyterian Church 


in this city, possesses the rare ability 
to write a religious novel without being 
preachy. Her story carries a message 
to young people so expressed that not 
one reader hes the shadow of an excuse 
for resenting it. It is a modern. story, 
with a background of rural and small- 
town life, and its principal characters 
are normal New Englanders. Thereis little 
of thrill to the plot and little plot, for that 
matter, but it is wholesome and heartening 
all the way.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


Mission Circlediine =.= °c $359.00 
Gifts previously reported from in- 
dividuals. eee car cepa $235.00 


This is the first week that we have stood 
absolutely still. We have not grown by a 
single contribution this week. However, 
we feel sure that you are planning to 
earn that $5.00 this summer, so we may 
have our September ‘shower’? which 
will keep alive and growing this unro- 
mantic but nevertheless necessary fund. 


* * 


THE BLOCKS ARE MUCH 
CIATED 


When the big packing box that came 
with the Carys arrived and was placed 
in the “‘genkon”’ of the Dojin House, all 
the children were filled with curiosity. 
We told them it was full of blocks for them 
to play with and that it had been sent to 
them by their American friends. Then 
came the eventful noontime when Oto 
San, the janitor, opened the box and the 
‘‘sumi ki” really came into view. We 
had cleaned out one whole big deep closet 
to receive them, and several kindergarten 
children, one graduate, one little sister 
besides the janitor and his wife, helped to 
carry and pack them away. 

Since that day a spirit of discovery and 
adventure has been predominant. The 
children are learning how to handle the 
blocks without danger to themselves or 
their companions, and every day are find- 
ing new possibilities of construction. 
Already they have built a truck on which 
they can really ride. I have taken a pic- 
ture of it with the group which made it, 
which I’ll send as soon as it is ready. 

The children have listened with shining 
eyes as we have told them about the 
big boat which brought the blocks to them 
all the way across the sea, from their 
American friends, and they are already 
thinking that they want to say thank you 
in some way—sending something back on 
that big boat. One child remarked, ‘““My 
mother said we must say thank you.” 
And another, “‘My mother says she 
thinks American poeple are kind to send 
us blocks.”’ 


APPRE- 


The teachers are as delighted as the 
children. And I? My heart is just too 
full of gratitude for words. The blocks 
are going to be such a help in my work, 
but more than that even, I am touched 
with the response which my friends in 
America have made. These blocks are 
more than just wood and steel—they are 
made of loyalty and friendliness and co- 
operation. 

Blackmer Home, Tokyo, May 138. 

This is what Ruth Downing says to 
you, and what the happy teachers and 
little children say. We feel that they 
already have sent something back on that 
“big boat.’’ It is the gratitude and ap- 
preciation expressed in this letter from 
Miss Downing. How very, very. glad we 
are that it was possible to send these much 
needed blocks to our kindergartner to 
aid her in the excellent work she is doing! 

* * 


MALDEN ANSWERS THE CALL FOR 
ANOTHER BED 


When you visit the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and inspect the sleeping quarters of 
the little campers, you will see in each 
cabin nine fine new beds and mattresses, 
covered with all wool blankets. These 
have all been given by interested friends. 
We have had the permission of many to 
use their names, not because they wish the 
publicity, but because sometimes this 
knowledge gives an idea to another to do 
likewise. Our last bed, fully equipped 
with rubber sheeting, pillow and cases, 
sheets and blankets, has been given by 
the women of the Malden church. How 
we appreciate this and every other gift 
that has been made for the diabetic camp 
this summer. We hope that ‘Aunt’ 
Lucy Hurst, of the Delos H. Thompson 
Home in Waldron, Ind., will not object to 
our telling you that she has sent a gift of 
towels and soap, saying: ‘“‘While I have 
always been interested in the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace and its beneficent projects, 
I’ve not been situated to add much to the 
upkeep, but feel that every little helps, so 
am sending you three Turkish towels and a 
little well dried toilet soap, and a small 
contribution.” It rather proves the old 
saying of ‘““Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,’ doesn’t it? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rowland Hall at Ferry Beach 


SPECIAL EVENTS AT FERRY BEACH 


Saturday, July 16: 

3-5 p. m. Registration. 

8 p. m. Get-together for everybody. 
Presentation of faculty and announcements 
for the week. Games in charge of Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 

‘Sunday: 

9.30 a.m. Church school. Worship and 
classes for children, young people, and 
adults. 

11 a. m. Morning worship in the grove. 
Preacher: Rev. John Murray Atwood, 
D. D., Dean of the Theological School, St. 
Lawrence University. 

7p.m. First Lecture on Life of Paul. 
in the grove, Dr. van Schaick. 

8 p. m. Your World in Pictures and 
Music, Miss Andrews. 


Monday: 

8 p.m. Bonfire and Sing on the beach. 
Tuesday: 

3.30 p.m. If pleasant, a drive to Ray- 


mond, Maine, to the farm of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne. Picnic and sunset 
service in view of White Mountains. If 
rainy, masquerade in Rowland Hall. 
Wednesday: 

8 p.m. Old Orchard trip. 
Thursday: 

1.30-2.30 p. m. Annual business meet- 
ing, Ferry Beach Park Association. 

8.15 p.m. Ferry Beach Funference. 
Friday: 

8 p.m. Commencement and Consecra- 
tion Service. 

* * 

TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
ATTEND THE G. S. S. A. CON- 
VENTION 
Ferry Beach, Me., July 23-26 

Reason No. 4: 

You will gain there much practical help 
and many new suggestions, whether you 
are a worker in a small or large school. 
Y ou will find the exhibits exceedingly worth 


while. One is to be sent us from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
In it will be many samples of creative 
work done by boys and girls in the Union 
School of Religion, also the weekly reports 
and records kept by their teachers. 


* * 


PICTURES REACH JAPAN 


We had known for a long time that pic- 
tures were needed for the walls of some 
of the Sunday school rooms in Japan. So, 
early in the spring, when the good women 
of the W. N. M. A. discovered that the set 
of floor blocks that was going to Miss 
Downing would not cost as much as they 
had anticipated, we suggested that a por- 
tion of the balance be spent for pictures. 
This was done, and the following letter 
just received from Miss Downing indicates 
something of their joy in receiving them: 


The Blackmer Home, 
Tokyo, Japan, May 18, 19382. 
Dear Miss Andrews: 

Such a thrill when that great big fat roll 
of pictures arrived the other day! I lost 
no time in opening it, you may be sure! 

The pictures are lovely. They have 
already been shown to all the Blackmer 
Home girls and to the Sunday school 
teachers. The Madonna was introduced 
to the Sunday school children on Mothers’ 
Day and to the kindergarten children in 
preparation for that day. It is very 
beautiful in the colors. I am glad you 
made the change. 

We are going to use some of the money 
which the New York women gave for 
Sunday school work for the framing of 
some of the pictures, end I have already 
written to them. 

“All Things Bright and Beautiful’ ar- 
rived safely with the Carys, and has al- 
ready been seen and loved by the primary 
department and the kindergarten children. 
We are planning some world friendship 
projects both in Sunday school and in 


kindergarten, whereby our children may 
return thanks. These things take a little 
time, though, so this letter precedes. 

About the rest of the pictures. They 
will be very acceptable, but we do not want 
to be selfish. If there are other demands 
just now to be met, let them wait a while. 
Meanwhile we shall be absorbing all the 
beauty which we now have. 

Thank you so much for all your interest 
end co-operation. 

. Ruth G. Downing. 


* * 


OUR BOOKS CLOSE ON JUNE 24 


Because of the convention in July it is 
necessery that our books for the fiscal 
year 1931-32 close or June 24. This is to 
notify all treasurers of !oc2l church schools, 
or state Sunday school organizations, and 
all individuals whose pledges or gifts to 
the General Sunday School Association 
they wish to have appear on our books for 
1932-32, that these should be sent in im- 
mediately. We shall be grateful indeed 
for your co-operation in this matter. 

* * 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF CHINA 


Our schools are beginning to send in 
their offerings for the China Child Welfare. 
As the G. S. 8. A. books close on June 24 
this year, it is desirable that your contribu- 
tion be forwarded at once in order that 
it may be credited to this year’s account. 

* * 
MORE NOTES FROM A TEACHER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


One is a student first and only inci- 
dentally a teacher. (Everett Martin.) 

The great crime in lockstep education 
is not that every one gets the same thing, 
but rather that some do not get the only 
possible things which will send them 
equipped into the world. 

The crux of the matter is the child’s 
intention to learn, not the teacher’s inten- 
tion to teach him. 

The child’s way is often the crude be- 
ginning of the superior way. (Mearns.) 

Do you make it your business to get 
along with children, or do you think it is 
their business to get along with you? 

No one is fit to be a teacher in whose 
own mental process education has ceased 
to go on. 

* * 

The world’s annual armament bill in 
times of peace, that is, before the great | 
war, was $2,324,067,000. What is the |} 
population of the place in which you live? |} 
If one-fourth of these persons are wage- 
earners, and average $2 a day, how much 
can they earn together in one day? How 
many days would it take them to earn 
this amount? How many years? 

* * 

A man wrapped up in himself is a pretty 

small bundle.—A nonymous. 
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National Memorial Church | 


Extracts from the 
pestor’s report at the 
annual meeting, May 
11: The amount and 
quality of 2 minister’s 
work cen not be tabu- 
lated in statistics. One 
sermon or prayer or 
personal contact may affect another’s 
whole life, and yet count mathematically 
for no more than a conference that ac- 
complished nothing. For whet they are 
worth, however, I note that during the 
year I have given thirty-seven sermons and 
addresses et our church services and 
seventeen elsewhere, have officiated at 
five baptisms, three weddings, seven 
funerals, three communion services, 2nd 
have received seven into church fellow- 
ship. Pastoral calls recorded are 165. 
I have attended 190 meetings and con- 
ferences of church societies and commit- 
tees of civic, philanthropic and religious 
organizations in Washington, and of 
various denominational bodies. 

I just used the phrase ‘‘pastoral calls 
recorded,’”’ as implying thet that figure 
does not adequately represent the amount 
or the importance of my pestoral service. 
One of the advantages of the minister’s 
study being in the parish house is that 
people seem to find it easier and more 
natural to call on him concerning matters 
personal to themselves. I have kept no 
record of these calls, often casual and un- 
scheduled, but I am certain that they have 
been an important part of my pastoral 
ministry. I do not disparage calling on 
people in their homes. I do as much of it 
as I can, especially in cases of sickness and 
sorrow. But any proper estimate of the 
amount and quality of the pastoral minis- 
try of a city church under present-day con- 
ditions must take account not only of the 
number of the minister’s calls on people 
but also of the number of their calls on 
him. After all, the fact of pastoral interest 
and service is more important than the 
method. 

And the same is true of the method of 
general administration. No record has 
been made, nor could it be made, of rou- 
tine conferences day by day with the 
pastor’s assistant, the choir director, and 
officers and workers in our various so- 
cieties. They deal with important fea- 
tures of our varied work. Many would 
not be held at all, or be held only at con- 
siderable cost of time and strength, if the 
minister’s study were not located at the 
heart of things 

During the year ending May 1, 612 visi- 
tors have signed the registration book. 
Many visitors fail to register, so it is 
safe to say that 1,000 people have visited 
the church during the year. While the 
number is not as great as during the pre- 


ceding year, which included the period 
immediately following the dedicetion, it 
indicates a steady interest in the National 
Memorial Church on the part of visitors 
to Washington, especially people from 
Universalist churches in various parts of 
the country. The number is by no means 
confined to Universalists, however. Many 
others, residents of the city or casual 
visitors, have come in because they were 
attracted by the church or had been told 
that it was worth seeing. And others 
have entered not in the sightseeing mood 
but in order to rest their spirits in an at- 
mosphere of peace and bezuty. To 
provide this ministry to those who seek it, 
be they few or many, is sufficient justifica- 
tion of our policy of keeping our doors 
open daily. 

A year ago we were completing the first 
full year of services in the new church, 
and the emphasis of my report was natur- 
ally on the increased effectiveness created 
by that fact. I am glad to record that 
the passing of that thrill of newness has 
been succeeded by a deeply-rooted interest 


New York 


Chapin Home.—On 

© May 22 the last regu- 
lar service for the sea- 
son wes held in Cooper 
Memorial Chapel, with 
Dr. Pottertonin charge. 

+ Until October there 
will be services on the 
second Sunday of each 
month. The annual Rally Day was ob- 
served on May 5, when members of the 
various auxiliaries came to make their 
reports for the year, and to enjoy an hour 
of social interchange of ideas and plans. 
The reports this year were very encourag- 
ing. The interest and financial help of 
the auxiliaries is of great value to the 
trustees in carrying on the work of the 
Home. The May meeting of the “Homes 
for the Aged”’ group of the Welfare Council 
of New York City was held at Chapin 
Home. This was the first visit of the 
“Group” to Chapin Home, and all agreed 
that the members of our family are most 
fortunate in having such excellent care, 
in surroundings which make for the real 
home atmosphere. * * Murray Grove.— 
Mr. George A. Friedrich, one of the finest 
laymen of our church, has prepared an 
attractive circular on Murray Grove. 
The Potter House is clearly pictured 
and the reading matter is historic and 
descriptive, with an invitation to visit 
this shrine of the Universalist Church. * * 
Middletown.—On May Ist, the first 
anniversary of Mr. Thorburn coming as 
minister to this church, the president of 
the trustees gave him a pulpit gown at 


in the religious values by which our real 
success is rightly measured. The con- 
gregations have maintained a good level 
of attendance. The spirit of devotion 
has been nourished and deepened. I have 
reason to believe that our services have 
been centers of renewal of life in this time 
of special strain and stress. A very 
definite ideal controls these services. It 
is that of uniting freedom to think and to 
change one’s thinking with appreciation 
of and loyalty to the permanent values of 
Christianity that abide beneath all changes 
of thought. It is that of joining together 
the cultivation of worship through time- 
hallowed forms of devotion with the in- 
tellectual integrity which loyalty to 
truth demands in a liberal church. I 
believe that our church is doing a real 
service in demonstrating the vitalizing 
power of such a union of what many 
people regard as mutually exclusive atti- 
tudes, for it is the one thing more than any 
other that is a matter of comment by 
visitors and regular attendants. In such 
a service the sermon has a central! place, 
but central in the high sense that in it 
the service as a spiritual unity culminates. 


City Letter 


the conclusion of the morning service. 
The Men’s Club held its closing meeting 
of the season on May 9 with the largest 
attendance thus far. Mr. Alan C. Mad- 
den, secretary of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke on “Why We Need a 
Tax-payers’ Organization.” The club 
voted to endorse the idea and Charles 
Doty and Harry Meola were appointed 
delegates from the club to attend the 
county organization. The Fortnightly 
Auxiliary has had a strenuous month. A 
chicken supper on May 14 netted $33, and 
the following Monday a card party netted 
them $24 additional. On the 27th they 
presented Station DUM with an entire 
change of program, being directed this 
time by Mr. Thorburn and Clarence E. 
Worden. On Mothers’ Day a special 
service was held in the evening for mothers 
and sons. This church co-operated with 
the General Convention in raising the 
Loyalty Sunday fund. The Y. P. C. U. 
held its annual meeting May 4. An en- 
tirely new group of officers was elected. 
Mr. Thorburn is giving short talks Sunday 
evenings to the young people on “The 
History of the Universalist Church.” 
The Mission Circle held its annual meet- 
ing at the Home for Aged Women on May 
26. The program was in charge of Mrs. 
Edmund Millen, Jr. Those participating 
were Mrs. Chambers, who gave some 
readings, Mrs. Ambler, a member of our 
church, who sang, and Mr. Thorburn, who 
gave a “take-off” on ‘“Tony’s Scrap-Book.” 
May 29 we had the Veteran organizations 
as our guests, Mr. Thorburn preaching on 
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“Memories That Inspire.” * * Metro- 
politan Y. P. C. U.—The Metropolitan 
District Y. P. C. U. has selected the fol- 
lowing slate of officers for the coming 
year: President, Stanley Lausch, Newark; 
vice-president, Elizabeth Arnold, Brook- 
lyn; secretary, Burnet Reinhardt, Newark; 
treesurer, Robert Polk, Brooklyn; trus- 
tees, Maybelle Marvin, Brooklyn, Harry 
Congdon, Washington Heights, Rev. El- 
mer Peters, Floral Park. * * Washington 
Heights.—A recent sermon, “The Church 
Indicted by Law,’ was printed in full in 
the Brooklyn Eagle and the uptown News, 
resulting in much interest in liberal re- 
ligion. Following the service thirty-five 
young men formed an organization, the 
“Heights Youth’s Movement.’ The Men’s 
Liberal Club is the liveliest organization 
of the church and the latest worker, Dr. 
J. M. Kantro, has taken up the work of 
church publicity. Walter S. Martin is 
president. There are two baseball teams 
among our older young men, led by one 
of the trustees, an expert athletic director, 
Jack Price. The Senior and Junior Young 
People’s Unions are having successful 
meetings Sunday evenings, led by the 
young people. A delegation attended the 
meeting at the Divine Paternity of the 
Young People’s Union. A memorial ser- 
vice was held recently, for the eight boys 
and young men of the society who have 
died since 1926. Their ages averaged 
fifteen years. The World War Mothers 
had the cadets and officers as guests at 
their Washington celebration at the Astor 
Hotel. The church will be kept open all 
summer by the Men’s Club, with special 
weekly attractions. On Sunday, June 12, 
the young people will have their annual 
Flag Day service at Chapin Home, to be 
a Washington Bi-Centennial service. They 
will present to the Home a life sized bust of 
Washington. Friends from other churches 
are invited. Service at 3 p.m. We are 
raising $25 as a special gift to the General 
Convention in answer to its recent appeal. 
* * Divine Paternity.—Services will be 
suspended after June 5 until Sept. 18. 
A card party and tea for the benefit of the 
Floral Park church was held June 2 at 
the home of Mrs. James B. Knapp, Flush- 
ing. At a largely attended meeting held 
for. the demonstration of a new type mo- 
tion picture machine, a Congregational 
clergyman hailed the eminent pastor of 
the Divine Paternity as “the ablest 
preacher in New York City.”’ * * Floral 
Park.—An interchange of fraternal cour- 
tesies has played for friendship between 
this youngest church on Long Island and 
the oldest society at Southold. It is 
probable that the Floral Park people will 
go to Southold for the service on Sunday, 
June 26. * * All Souls.—May has been a 
busy month. This society on Flatbush 
Day for the Blind at the 106th Infantry 
Armory had the largest delegation present 
from any Protestant church. Miss Lois 
Pinney Clark has been elected president 


of the Metropolitan Alliance. On May 15 
the guest preacher was Miss Mary Ruth 
Bierman, a graduate of Columbia, blind 
from her birth and now engaged in work 
for the blind. Her address was upon 
“New York Lighthouse, No. 1.’’ On 
May 5 the annual parish meeting, preceded 
by a chicken dinner, induced the largest 
attendance in years. It was not a free 
dinner. Every society except one gave 
more to the church this year than in the 
previous two years. The one excepted 
raised $90 for relief of the unemployed, 
and gave liberally to the church. All bills 
were paid, and the parsonage debt reduced 
$2,500. In the Peace parade, May 21, 
Mr. Greenway, in academic robes and 
wearing his war-medal, with four bars, 
signifying that he had been in four battles, 
served as marshal of the Ministers’ Sec- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Olin, graduates of 
the class of 1882 of the University of 
Akron (Buchtel), were guests of honor at 
the alumni banquet of the institution on 
June 11. 

Mrs. F. C. Todd of Minneapolis is in the 
East to visit her daughter, and her ad- 
dress is care of Dr. R. R. Wyman, 124 
Park St., Brookline, Mass. 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., recently 
of Santa Paula, California, on June 26 will 
begin work as pastor of the church at 
Provincetown, Mass. 

Dr. Harold Marshall, whose serious ill- 
ness was reported last week, is slowly im- 
proving. 

Miss Isabel Taylor, formerly director of 
Prescott Neighborhood House, New York, 
has taken up her work as director of 
Georgetown Community House, 685 East 
Northampton St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. The 
settlement is located in a coal-mining dis- 
trict.. The nationalities served are Rus- 
sians, Poles, Lithuanians, and Welsh. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the General Sunday School 
Association, was in attendance upon the 
conventions held in Reading, Pa., last 
week in connection with the centennial of 
the Reading church. She had a confer- 
ence on senior and adult direction, con- 
ducted a worship service and made the 
evening address on June 2. On June 4 
she met a group of teachers and young 
people and spoke at the banquet. 


Mr. James E. Darling of Oxford, Mass., 
celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday June 1. 
Mr. Darling, who is a loyal Universalist, 
has had charge of the famous old Univer- 
salist church in Oxford for many years. 
He held the office of town clerk for twenty- 
nine consecutive years, resigning in 1929. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General 
Superintendent, went to Chicago May 20 
for the meeting of the Church Extension 


tion. Mr. Greenway gained great publicity 
in scoring Mayor Walker’s beer parade, 
calling it “a political smoke screen.”’ On 
Friday, May 20, evening, semi-annual 
Sunday school party. Over 300 present 
and $140 plus realized. On Memorial 
Sunday, May 29, the sermon was preached 
by Edwin Markham. There were three 
thoughts stressed, the sureness of im- 
mortality, a rebuke of ostentatious and 
extravagant display over death and the 
exaltation of peace. Miss Cordelia Ayer 
Paine, a descendant of Thomas Paine, 
wrote music for the organ of Markham’s 
poem “‘The Christ of the Andes,” and at 
this service it was played for the first time 
in a church. A unique calendar pictured 
Mr. Greenway and Mr. Markham stand- 
ing together on the church steps. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention. From 
there he went to Reading, Pa., for. the 
State Convention and to the centennial 
celebration of the church, which began 
June 2 and continued the rest of the week. 
On June 5 he preached at the Universalist 
church at Middletown, N. Y., for the pas- 
tor, Mr. Thorburn. 

Miss Elisabeth Oritha Raspe, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Otto S. Raspe, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., graduated May 25 from the 
School of Nursing, Children’s Hospital, 
Boston. 

California 

Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The material for obser- 
vance of General Convention Loyalty 
Day arrived too late for use on the date 
suggested. For that reason, the day will 
be observed in June. In spite of the 
general financial conditions, current bills 
are paid to date. The discovery of 
termites under the parsonage, and the 
necessity of paying the insurance premiums 
in June for three years, forced a special 
effort to raise $400 during May. At a 
special rally and friendly day, May 22, 
the entire amount was raised, and the en- 
thusiasm of the church for its work set at 
the highest point in years. The church 
conducts a weekly radio broadcast which 
has hundreds of regular listeners known to 
us. This service is making many friends 
for Universalism. 


Massachusetts 


Amesbury.—Rey. E. L. Noble, pastor. 
“Let Us Remember” was the subject of 
the Memorial Day address given by Mr. 
Noble on Memorial Day Sunday. The 
service was attended by more than three 
hundred people, the largest congregation 
since Mr. Noble became pastor, and the 
largest ever assembled in the church, 
with the exception of the occasion of the 
opening of the church. Special music 
included singing by William H. Graves 
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and Miss Florence Willis, two well known 
local soloists. Miss Dorothy Barton was 
at the organ. Members of the high 
school orchestra played the prelude and 
other selections. Large delegations from 
the patriotic organizations were present. 
It has been announced by our minister 
that if a dozen or so golfers attired in 
knickers and carrying their clubs would 
come to a service at eight o’clock in the 
morning he would hold a special half hour 
service. He adds that he will go a long 
way to get people to attend church. The 
minister is serious about this matter, and 
if there is enough interest he will hold a 
special early Sunday morning service. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. A memorial tree-planting took 
place in front of the church, at the close 
of the morning service. In the presence 
of the congregation and the Sunday school 
the holes were dug, and seven trees 
(brought by Mr. and Mrs. Vossema from 
their New Hampshire summer home) were 
planted by the men, assisted by the boys. 
As each tree was planted, the name of one 
prominent in the history of the church was 
suggested by the assembly. The trees 
were named for Rev. 8S. Laurine Freeman, 
Mrs. Harvey Crocker, Mrs. John Kieling, 
Jr., Miss Helen E. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Henry Stevenson, Rev. and Mrs. Hendrik 
Vossema, and the Watson family (three 
generations). An appropriate service (in- 
cluding the reading of poems on trees) 
was conducted by the pastor and the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, Earle 
Dolphin. All joined in reciting Joyce 
Kilmer’s poem on trees and the service 
closed with prayer. The church school, 
with parents and friends, enjoyed a social 
with supper. A shower was given Earle 
Dolphin (organist and superintendent of 
the Sunday school), and his fiancee, Miss 
June Atwood, in the assembly room, which 
was tastefully decorated in pink and 
white for the occasion. Music was fur- 
nished by Harold Pendleton, tenor soloist 
and song leader of the community sings, 
accompanied by Mr. Dolphin. Refresh- 
ments were served. The Mission Circle 
held its May meeting at the home of Miss 
Beulah S. Cone, 30 Main St., Saugus. 
The opening exercises were followed by 
the business session during which a report 
was given of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, which was attended by 
four of the members. At the close of the 
meeting a supper was served by the host- 
ess. Flowers had been brought in memory 
of Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, organizer and 
first president of the Circle. A_ brief 
service was held in the cemetery near by— 
all joining hands and forming a friendship 
circle about the grave during the prayer 
by the pastor. The Sea Scouts and the 
Girls’ Club are planning social activities 
to increase their funds. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vossema were the guests of their former 
parishioners in Reading, Pa., at the cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of their 
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church. In the absence of Mr. Vossema 
on June 4 the morning service was con- 
ducted by the young people. 
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* * 
* * 
: WHO’S WHO : 
* thts, * 
ee Rev. John Clarence Petrie is * 
* minister of the Unitarian churchin * 
* Memphis, Tenn. 3 
= Rey. William H. Spence is minis- * 
* ter of the Church of Christ at Dart- * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
ok * 


mouth College. 

Rev. John Leonard Cole is min- 
ister of the Methodist church in 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Rev. R. S. Kellerman is a Uni- 
versalist minister, living in Blan- 
chester, Ohio. 
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WHAT NEW HAMPSHIRE SAID IN ’99 


“The fact that other churches are be- 
coming ‘Universalized,’ so to speak— 
that other denominations are coming to 
recognize the Universal Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man: that the 
leaven of Infinite truth is permeating the 
whole body of professed Christian fellow- 
ship—makes it none the less mecessary that 
the agency through which such desirable 
results have been accomplished be main- 
tained, sustained, directed and inspired to 
greater and grander results in the years 
to come.”’ 

This from the Records of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, Book 3, session of 1899, is from the 
report of the committee on reports. 
Henry H. Metcalf was one of the commit- 
tee, the only one capable of writing such a 
report, and the whole thing sounds Met- 
calf as you read it: one familiar with his 
writing wouldn’t need the signature to 
recognize the handiwork. 

A. M.B. 
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MR. GAY ON MURRAY GROVE 


The genial and active State Superintend- 
ent of the Universalist Churches in Penn- 
sylvania is a frequent visitor at Murray 
Grove and is an enthusiast in regard to the 
work that is there undertaken. He has 
written the following paragraphs for the 
Leader: 

Murray Grove is “home” for every 
Universalist. We return to it at inter- 
vals, even as children grown to maturity 
eagerly return to the place of their child- 
hood. We read about John Murray, but 
somehow he becomes a real figure when we 
look upon the spot where he and Thomas 
Potter met. 

The commodious hotel and the other 
buildings which mark the place where one 
stream of the influences which later were 
to combine to make possible the Uni- 
versalist Church are subordinate to the 
yearning of Potter, the zeal of Murray, 


and the historic interest of the center from 
which radiated the good news of a broader 
and loftier interpretation of God. 

The pilgrim to this shrine may forget 
the modern buildings and surroundings for 
a time, and permit imagination to play 
about the Potter House, to repeople it 
with the characters who once dwelt in it, 
and to recreate the scenes in the living 
room, and in the room of prayer, which re- 
sulted in the useful ministry of John Mur- 
ray, and the religious ideas which found 
expression through him. 

« George A. Gay. 


Notices 


OHIO CONVENTION 


The 107th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Akron, Ohio, June 20 to 23, 1932, for the election of 
officers and for the transaction of such business as 
may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. G. W. Penniman, D. D., has been transferred 
to the Massachusetts State Convention under date 
of May 18, 1932, 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
x oO% 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention will meet at the First Universalist 
Church of Akron, Ohio, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 
21, 1932. All those having business before the 
committee are requested to notify the secretary in 
advance. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 


ok 7 
OLD LEADERS WANTED 


Leaders of Jan. 27, 1923, Feb. 13, 1926, and Jan. 
1, 1927, are wanted at the Publishing House. 
<r 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Vermont Fellowship Committee on May 24, 
1932, unanimously granted a lay license to George 
P. Lovell and reinstated as ordained clergymen, 
Walter J. Coates and William L. Forkell. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
eak 

VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 99th annual session of the Vermont and 
Province of Quebee Universalist Convention, and its 
auxiliary bodies, will be held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. John M. Paige, minister, at St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, June 27, 28 and 29, 1932. The ses- 
sion will open with a Y. P. C. U. banquet at 6.30 
p. m. on Monday. 

Reservations for entertainment should be made 
at an early date with Miss Martha A. Jenness, 17 
Spring Street, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
ee 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The annual sessions of the Northfield Conference 
of Religious Education will be held at East North- 
field, Mass., from July 21 to July 30, 

The faculty numbers thirty-seven, and the curric- 
ulum includes twenty-nine different courses. Four- 
teen of these courses meet the requirements of the 
International Council of Religious Education. All 
of these standard courses are sixteen periods in length, 
which gives plenty of time for a thorough consid- 
eration of the various subjects. They will include 
three required units, six of the departmental special- 
ization units and five standard electives. The addi- 
tional six class periods above the ten periods required 
by the International Council give time for discus- 
sion and are counted as five outside study periods, so 
that the student has only five periods to care for out- 
side of class. There are also demonstration classes 
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included in the Elementary Method Courses with 
children from Northfield to take part in the demon- 
stration. 

The curriculum also includes seven Northfield 
courses of eight periods and eight young people’s 
courses. 

The conference is non-sectarian in organization 
and spirit, the board of managers including members 
from all the seven co-operating denominations. The 
Universalist members are Mrs. Victor A. Friend of 
Melrose, Mass., and Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer of Nashua, 
N. H. Mics Susan Andrews of the G. 8S. S. A. Head- 
quarters is a member of the Educational Commit- 
tee. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn is registrar and business 
manager of the Conference, and also teaches the 
sixteen period course on “Church School Adminis- 
tration.” 

The school is headed by Rev. Herbert W. Gates, 
D. D., of the Congregational Headquarters, as Dean 
of the Conference. 

All those desiring information or circulars regard- 
ing the Conference should write to Carl A. Hempel, 
Registrar, 40 Ocean Ave., Lynn, Mass. 

“3 G2 
REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 

Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 
or 1932 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen, $16;Quillen annex, $15; 
Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 
dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 

Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 
twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Obituary 


Orlando K. Hollister 

Orlando K. Hollister, former principal of West- 
brook Seminary at Portland and Goddard Seminary 
at Barre, Vt., died in Barre June 2. He was sixty- 
eight years old. 

Born in North Montpelier, he was graduated 
from Tufts College in 1889, went to Goddard Semi- 
nary in 1890 as a teacher, and became principal in 
1897. He remained at Goddard until 1920, when he 
became principal of Westbrook Seminary, retiring 
five years later because of ill health. He held the 
honorary degree of doctor of literature from Tufts. 

He is survived by his widow and a daughter, Mrs. 
George E. Milne. 


Henry M. Hutchinson 

Henry M. Hutchinson of Columbus, Ohio, aged 
seventy-six years, died from pneumonia at the 
University Hospital. Mr. Hutchinson was an em- 
ployee of the David Davies Packing Company and 
had been employed by different meat packing con- 
cerns for the past thirty-five years. He was a 
member of the Goodale Lodge of Masons and the 
Columbus Universalist Church. Surviving him 
are Mrs. Hutchinson, one son and one grandchild. 
Funeral services were in charge of his minister, Rev. 
W. A. Wilson, and burial was in Green Lawn Ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs. Thomas E, Potterton 

Mrs. Anna Taylor Nye Potterton, the beloved 
wife of Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton, pastor of 
the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y., died at 
her Brooklyn home on the morning of May 23. She 
had been ill for a long time, but endured suffering 
with amazing patience and courage. She was 
born in Acushnet, Mass., and was reared by her 
grandmother, a gentle and devout Quaker, to whose 
memory she was devoted. In her young woman- 
hood she was a teacher in the school for the deaf at 
Northampton, Mass. She was married in Somer- 
ville to Dr. Potterton on Thanksgiving Day, 1893, 
and with him served our cause in Somerville, Taun- 
ton and Brooklyn. 

She was pre-eminently a home-maker, but by her 
gentleness, her inexhaustible kindness, her sympathy 
and cheerfulness, impressed every one with whom she 
came in contact. Many and sincere have been the 
expressions not only of sympathy for Dr. Potterton 
but of appreciation of Mrs. Potterton’s character and 
wide influence. Her life was devoted to helping 
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her husband, but, without ostentation or apparent 
effort, this help extended beyond her home and 
ehurch. She was helpful to all, and exerted, through 
sympathy and a helping hand, a wide influence. Her 
life was simple, dignified, and sincere. Her patience 
under affliction inspired many to carry their burdens 
with serenity. Her memory will be a sacred thing to 
a host of friends who mourn her departure but at the 
same time rejoice in the thought that after pro- 
longed trial she has entered into the joy of ber Lord. 

The funeral service was held in the Church of Our 
Father May 25, conducted by a friend of many years, 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. The worn body was cre- 
mated and the ashes will be placed amidst the hills 
of Berkshire, in Southview Cemetery, North Adams, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Ann J. Morley 


Mrs. Ann J. Morley, ninety-four years of age, died 
at her home in Gardner, Mass., on May 10. Fun- 
eral services were conducted by Rev. Helene Ulrich. 

Mrs. Morley was born in Oxford, Mass., but has 
been living in Gardner the past forty years. After 
moving to Gardner she became a member of the 
First Universalist Church. 
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She is survived by a son and a daughter, the latter, 
Miss Ella Morley, being a faithful member of the 
Universalist church of Gardner. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘“Perin’” booklet, edition de 
fuze. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


THE NEW HELPER 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., Editor 
The Liberal Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The Helper lessons are not intended for children, but for young 


people and adults. 
younger than twelve years. 


These lessons should not be attempted with pupils 


Each quarter’s lessons will be thought of as a whole and should be so 


taught. 


The quarter beginning with July, 1932, is a presentation of “The 


Era of Moses,” and may be taught during any period and not necessarily on 
the dates indicated. The section for adults gives the background every 


teacher needs. 
teaching. 


That for young people puts more emphasis on methods of 


The quarter beginning with October will discuss ‘‘Christian Standards 


of Life.’ 


The lessons are based on the Bible, but will be experience-cen- 


tered rather than information-centered. Beginning with January, 1933, 
there will be a six months’ study of ‘The Life of Christ” based on Mark’s 


gospel. 


Issued quarterly, 60 cents per year; 12 cents per quarter for four or more 


Send for free sample copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


lBurdee College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
y F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 


erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho: 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully !o- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Cr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
‘What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.’ $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 


series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A, 


Crackling 


Arlis Ann, four, listened intently while 
her mother read the story of “‘Little Red 
Riding Hood.’’ When the last sentence of 
Little Goldielock’s adventure was finished, 
Arlis Ann inquired: ‘“‘What became of the 
other little girl?” 

“There was no other little girl.” 

“The story said there was.” 

“Oh, no, you are mistaken.” 

“You just turn back and read that 
first page again.” 

Her mother did as requested. She was 
soon interrupted by Arlis Ann, exclaiming 
triumphantly: “There now, it says ‘She 
took Little Heed where she went.’ ’’— 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

We have just heard one of those tales 
which is too good to be true. One of our 
bishops, we are told, was announced in 
the college daily of his alma mater as a 
chapel leader. The biographical note 
provided the information that his religious 
career began with his ordination as deacon 
at a certain date and ended with his conse- 
cration to the episcopate! Ain’t it the 
truth, brother?—Gargoyles, in the Church- 
man. 

* * 

During an American Legion convention 
an elderly lady, alarmed by some of the 
playful antics of the legionnaires, rushed 
up to a policeman, saying, ‘“‘Can’t you stop 
them, officer?”’ 

“Lady,’’ responded the cop sadly, 
“there’s an old man in Europe who tried 
to do that, and now he’s sawing wood in 
Holland.” — Young Men. 

* * 

Hardly had this episode occurred when 
Shaukart’s son appeared with a knife and 
made his alleged threat to cut off the priest’s 
head if the latter performed the ceremony. 
This would have been the greatest insult 
possible to any Mohammedan.— New 
York World-Telegram. 

* * 

“What are the town fathers debating?” 

“Whether to keep up the good roads 
and fine the motorists for speeding, or 
maintain a mudhole and charge them for 
hauling ’em out.”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

* * 

We suspect the real reason Congressmen 
voted for the increased postal rate was to 
discourage the people who have been 
writing them nasty letters.—Judge. 

* * 

A well-known novelist says he has never 
seen any of the film versions of his books. 
So far as he knows, that is.—The Humorist, 

* * 
Girls who give advice to others 
Go to Proms with their own brothers. 
Evelyn Lowe Cooper in Judge. 
* * 


It has been discovered that in giving till 
it hurts some people are extremely sensi- 
tive to pain.—St. Joseph News-Press. 
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by 


FREDERICK W. BETTS, D. D. 


A Book About a 


Farmer, Carpenter, Preacher, Social Worker, 
and Public Servant 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and 
unique ministry. Makes it easy to understand 
why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the most 
useful citizen of Syracuse.” 


“T have written this book during the summer 
vacation of 1929. JI have had no notes. I have 
written entirely from memory. There is nothing 
systematic about it. I have selected certain in- 
cidents and experiences, one at a time, and have 
written around each one. The reader can begin 
anywhere and can end anywhere. The only unity 
of the book is the unity of life. It is true. It is 
me. I have been very busy living and thinking 
and doing. I have had a glorious and interest- 
ing time of it.”—From the Foreword. 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers 
and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FORTY FRUITFUL YEARS — 


An Autobiography 
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